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Two Fine Collections 











CONTEMPORARY POETRY 


Edited by Marguerite Wilkinson 






An anthology of the best poetry written in England, Ire- 





land, and America during the last 50 years. There are 98 Soets 






represented. The names include Riley, Field, Robinson, Mas- 






ters, Frost, Sandburg, Lindsay, Teasdale, Millay, Yeats, Le 






Gallienne, Masefield, Noyes, Gibson, Colum, Sassoon, Brooks, etc. 










SHORT PLAYS 
BY REPRESENTATIVE AUTHORS 


Edited by Alice M. Smith 







Short plays for silent or class reading. Twelve authors 


represented, including Masefield, Tagore, Stuart Walker, 






Tchekhoff, Lady Gregory, and Sigurjonsson 












In The Modern Readers’ Series 





Write for Information 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
, 4a. 
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/ WINSTON = 
For Pennsylvania Elementary Schools 
BY J. RUSSELL SMITH 
Professor of Economic Geography, Columbia University 
A new series of two books used extensively in Penn- 
sylvania. Each book is also published in two parts 
BOOK I PEOPLES AND COUNTRIES 
Dr. Smith has performed a service of national importance. He has given to his fellow 
teachers not only a textbook prepared on an entirely original pian, but a new method of in- 
struction. Both, however, are in accord with progressive ideas of teaching. 
Excerpt, The World’s Markets 
BOOK II REGIONS AND TRADE 
The author has met the demand for a book organized ona natural region basis and de- 
pendent on but different from the book for the lower grades. Added to this is a vivid appeal- 
ing style. 
Excerpt, The Journal of Geography (M. E. Branom) 
Other interesting opinions and illustrated 
literature will be gladly sent upon request 
TheJOHN CGC. WINSTON COMPANY 
1006-1016 Arch Street PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
S FOR TEXTBOOKS Y 





























Nos 2 


Solve Your Primary Number Difficulties 





by the use of 


THE PILOT Drill Cards 
ARITHMETICS| Foundation Number Work 


STEVENS 
BY LOU BELLE STEVENS 


Supervisor of Primary Arithmetic 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


and the 


TEACHERS’ MANUAL 


For Grades One, Two, Three, and Four 
(Accompanying The Pilot Arithmetics) 


MARSH 
VAN SICKLE »* 


PRICE LIST 
TEACHERS’ MANUAL per copy postpaid, 64c 
DRILL CARDS, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5,..per set postpaid 80c 








NEWSON Q COMPANY These prices are subject to the regular school discount 





on quantities. 
73 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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New York 


University 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


A letter from Dr. John 
W. Withers has been 
mailed to the teachers of 
the State of Pennsylvania. 
Forward-looking teachers 
will find in this message 
matter of very real in- 
terest. 











VITALIZE YOURENGLISH 


By using Deffendall’s 


JUNIOR ENGLISH COURSE 


and thereby apply the project method 
and socialized - classroom activity to 
your school work. 


BOOK I. = Grades VII-VIII...... $ .70 
BOOK II. Grade IX............. -80 
Ten projects toa year. Plenty of grammar. 
Did you ever see A REALLY INDUCTIVE 
ARITHMETIC? Here it is: 
First Book in Arithmetic: 

Grades Ve lis cic deassavegincines $ .70 


Junior High School Arithmetic: 
Grades VIE VEIT aie cois cree dds etee -80 
By Harry Brooks, of the Boston Public Schools 
Improvements in teaching for which 
these arithmetics stand are: 


The Socialized Recitation 
A Highly Inductive Method 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon St., BOSTON 221 E. 20th St., CHICAGO 
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PITTSBURGH 


has just adopted 


Wells and Hart’s Modern First 
Year Algebra 











for use in all ninth year classes 


Have you arranged for the use of this 
algebra, which meets the new College 
Entrance Requirements and which is 
as teachable as its illustrious prede- 
cessors? 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
231-245 West 39th Street New York City 








) 





~ 





YOUR CHILDREN DESERVE GOOD ART 





Our Picture Studies, chosen 
from the best of the world’s art 
by one of the most successful 
supervisors in the country, pro- 
vide illustrative material and 
teachers’ leaflets for all the 


grades. 


Send fifteen cents for a sample set of the grade 
in which you are interested 


THE UNIVERSITY PRINTS 
4 Boyd Street Newton, Mass, 
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Just Published 


SUPERVISED 
STUDY 
SPELLER 


By W. F. TIDYMAN 


Farmville, Virginia, Normal School 


A speller devoted to training pupils in learning to spell, 
and based upon scientific studies of vocabularies and 
upon experimental work in methods of teaching. It is 
the culmination of ten years of study and investigation. 


The vocabulary was chosen after comparison of eleven 
investigations. The grading and grouping of words 
are based upon experimental study, as well as previous 
grading in word lists. 


Many helps for teacher and pupil emphasize super- 
vised study. 


One book complete for all grades. Price 52 cents 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


Se see 2 © . Toes ane 














BOOKS OF EXCEPTIONAL MERIT 
FOR MID-TERM USE 


THE MERRILL READERS 
_ By Dyer and Brady 
A complete reading series fulfilling every 
modern requirement as to method and gra- 
dation. Ideal as supplementary readers be- 
cause of their minimum amount of duplica- 
tion of material in other readers. 


THE LAND OF HEALTH 
By Hallock and Winslow 

A fascinating little health story for the 
third and fourth grades relating the experi- 
ences of Tom and Sally in their efforts to be- 
come citizens in The Land of Health. A 
most attractive supplementary reader of 
informative value. 


THE ALLEN SPELLING TABLET 


An inexpensive and ingenious notebook 
which saves time by eliminating at once 
those words the pupil can spell and concen- 
trates attention on the individual difficulties 
of each pupil. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Picking Coffee on a Brazilian Plantation 








Every Teacher Should 
Have This 


COFFEE 
SCHOOL EXHIBIT 


_— Coffee Exhibit was designed 
especially for school use. It is espe- 
cially appropriate for Fourth, Fifth and 
Sixth Grades in connection with the 
study of Commercial Geography, and 
for Domestic Science work in higher 
grades. 

There are fourteen subjects in the 
exhibit as follows:— 


1—Branch of Coffee Tree Showing Blos- 
soms and Berries (six colors) 

2—Coffee in Different Stages (six colors) 

3—Brazilian Coffee Plantation (sepia) 

4—Cultivating Coffee (sepia) 

5—Picking Coffee (sepia) 

6—Drying Coffee (sepia) 

7—Washing Coffee (sepia) 

8—A Ship Loading Green Coffee (sepia) 

9—Roasting Coffee (sepia) 

10—“‘Cup-testing’’ Coffee (sepia) 

11—Map of World, Showing Coffee-growing 
Areas (sepia) 

12—A Short History of Coffee 

13—How Coffee Should Be Brewed 

14—Coffee Dietetics (with scene in Re- 
search Laboratory at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology) 


This Exhibit was prepared for educa- 
tional purposes and is sold at cost. It 
will be sent, postpaid, anywhere in the 
United States upon receipt of fifty cents 
in stamps, money order or coin. 
Se ae eee ee ee ae Sa ee Senne ae a a 


Joint Coffee Trade Publicity Committee 
64 Water Street, New York, N. Y. 


I am enclosing fifty cents. Please send 
me the Coffee School Exhibit. 


Name. 








be Address. 


——— eee ee ed 
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The Pathfinder is the great illustrated current events paper published at 
the Nation's Capital for teachers everywhere. It is the Ford of the 
school world. Tells story of world’s news in interesting, understandable 
NATIONA ® way. You will like the Pathfinder. There is no other paper like it for the teacher that wants to 
keep well informed or for use in class work. Famous Pathfinder Question Box answers your ques- 
Ww E E KL tions and is a mine of information. Questionnaire Contents Guide suggests the Current Events lessons. 
Regular price of Pathfinder is $1 a year, but you can have it on trial 13 weeks for only 15 cents. 
15 Cc ENTS Ask for current events circular and special rates for school club copies. Address: 
THE PATHFINDER, 596 Langdon Sta., Washington, D. C. 


SL A ARS a SU 
> J a 

TEACHERS’ AGENCY 25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 

“T want promotion and salary.”” Through the ‘‘Albert’’ 

many thousands have sought and found. Why not you? 

Send for booklet ‘‘Teaching as a Business.”” Best schools 


39th YEAR our clients. 
Other Offices: 437 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; Symes Bldg., Denver; Peyton Bldg., Spokane 











BRANCH OFFICES: 


Portland, Ore., N. W. Bank Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Lumber Exch. 
Kansas City, Mo., Rialto Bldg. 


ROUGH, CHAPPED SKIN 
American Teachers’ Bureau healed almost over- 


HARRIET ALDRICH PETERSON, Director 12 t 3 Ssi gi 1S 
with gentle, antiseptic 
957 Union Trust Bldg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


‘‘Educational Placement Specialists’’ nentholatum 


Write for free sample 
Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N.Y., Wichita, Kans. 





ROCKY I97T- TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 
410 U.S. NAT. BANK BLDG.DENVER, COLO. 
WM. KUFFEK, Ph.v., Mer. 






































THE NEW INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPOEDIA 


} Revised Second Edition—24 Volumes—80,000 Articles 


The leading American Reference Work. On the “Approved” List for use 
in Graded Schools and High Schools. Immediate delivery of full set, express 
prepaid. Payment may be divided over one or two school years, if desired. 


Free Booklet of Sample Pages sent on request. 


(When writing please mention the ‘‘Pennsylvania School Journal’’) 


DODD, MEAD & CO., INC., Publishers 


1218 Fulton Bldg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 443 Fourth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 
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The Pennsylvania State 
Normal Schools 


Professional Courses for the preparation of teaching are offered 
leading to 


1. Normal School Certificate 

2. Standard Certificate 

3. Increased scope of present certificates 
4. Issue and renewal of Partial Certificate 


Two Year Courses for teaching in elementary schools. 


Three Year Courses for teaching in junior high schools and for 
teaching and supervision of Art, Commerce, Home Econom- 
ics, Health and Music. 


EXTENSION COURSES OFFERED BY EACH SCHOOL 


Under Special Arrangement 


SUMMER COURSES 





Bloomsburg Kutztown (special courses in Library). 
G. C. L. Riemer, Principal. A. C. Rothermel, Principal. 
California 
wa Lock Haven 
John A. Entz, Principal. Warren Nevin Drum, Principal. 
Cheyney 


Leslie Pinckney Hill, Principal. 

Clarion 

Clyde C. Green, Principal. 

East Stroudsburg (special courses in Health 
Education and courses by corres- 
pondence). 

T. T. Allen, Principal. 

Edinboro (special courses in Art Educa- 
tion). 

C. C. Crawford, Principal. 

Indiana (special courses in Commerce, 
Home Economics, Music and 
courses by correspondence). 

John A. H. Keith, Principal. 


Mansfield (special courses in Home Eco- 
nomics and Music). 
William R. Straughn, Principal. 


Millersville (special courses in Library). 
H. Gordiner, Principal. 


Shippensburg 
Ezra Lehman, Principal. 


Slippery Rock (special courses in Health 
Education). 
J. Linwood Eisenberg, Principal. | 


West Chester (special courses in Health 
Education and Music). 
Andrew Thomas Smith, Principal. 





The best professional opinion of the country and the law of the Common- 
wealth agree upon a two year normal school training or its equivalent as the mini- 
mum standard for the teaching profession. By September, 1927, all Pennsylvania 
teachers shall have reached this standard. 

High school graduates planning to teach should arrange to take the full pro- 
fessional course beginning in September. Partial certificates, however, will be 
granted on the completion of eight semester hours of professional work, additional 
to High School Graduation. Teachers in service should avail themselves of the 
summer and extension courses. 











Cempetent faculties. Comfortable living conditions. Delightful locations. Opportunities for 
recreation. Free tuition. Reasonable rates for board and lodging. Registration fee ten dollars. 
Catalogs on request. Address the principal. 

RESERVATIONS SHOULD BE MADE AT ONCE AS ENROLLMENTS ARE HEAVY 
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FRYE-ATWOOD 
NEW GEOGRAPHIES 


Regional geography has been 
made a practical matter for the 
elementary school in these 
books. The first book is 
easy- and appealing, the second 
book is fresh and distinctive in 
attack. The maps are abun- 
dant and teach ata glance, the 
pictures, quantities of them, in- 
terest and teach at the same 
time, and the make-up challeng- 
es comparison. 


GINN & COMPANY 
70 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 








Europe in 1924 


Tours for the Summer 
Vacation 


Parties sailing semi-weekly during June 


General tours through England, 
France, Switzerland and Italy, and 
Special Classical tours to Greece 

Each party under the leadership 
of a university man. 

Travel scholarships of $200 each 
open until April 1 to teachers and 
students of English, Latin,and Greek, 
Roman and Art History. 





Full information sent on request 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
27 Boyd Street - NEWTON, MASS.. 



































ELIZABETHTOWN COLLEGE 
eh 


A very healthful and beautiful school home 


Beautifully and ideally located on the main line of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad in the garden spot of the world 


FIVE FULLY APPROVED COLLEGE COURSES 
A. B. Course in ——— for teachers in general 
B. S. Teachers’ Course in Commercial Education 
A. _B. General Liberal Arts Course 
B. 8S. in Finance and Commerce 
B. 8S. College Science Course 

this college 


You will be 
Pleased 


SPRING NORMAL AND SUMMER SESSION 


A  State-approved Teachers’ College for Teachers 
oF and Commercial Education a_ specialty 


8-12 S.H. in Summer 


Spring Normal Opens May 5—Summer Session Opens 
June 16, 1924 


ELIZABETHTOWN COLLEGE 
ELIZABETHTOWN, PA. 











Woodburn & Moran’s 
The American Community 
Just Published 
A new Civics, for Grammar and Junior High 
Schools, showing the reasons why thingsareasthey 
are in our local, state and national governments. 
Intensely interesting in method of presentation, 
uniquely illustrated. 


Woodburn & Moran’s Histories 


Nationally adopted because of the freshness 
and vigor of theauthors’ style and their unbiased 
attitude toward historical, political and religious 
questions. 

The Makers of America—5th grade 


Introduction to American History—6th grade 
Elementary American ‘History—7th pall 8th grades 


Horace Mann Readers 


_ By actual test have shown that they save time 
in the teaching of reading. Teacher’s Editions. 


~ The Alexander-Dewey Arithmetic 


Understanding is the keynote of this series. 
The pupil cannot proceed unless he understands 
howto proceed. He readily learns to doarithme- 
tic ‘‘from the inside out.’’ Reviews are frequent, 
problems numerous, oral work constant. 


Longmans, Green & Co. 
New York, 55 Fifth Avenue 


Pennsylvania Representati: 
J. W. IRWIN, Box 4078, West Philadelphia 
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ctures Speak a Universal Language”’ 


| The child learns through 
experience. 












To provide adequate ex- 
uae| periences for the child 
| during his school life is 
the problem of the mod- 
ern educator. 










Keystone Stereographs 
and Lantern Slides, fully 
indexed to meet school 
i] needs, provide these nec- 
Copyright K. V. Co. essary experiences. 
















There is a Keystone Representative in your district whois a trained and experi- 
enced educator. He will be glad to demonstrate Keystone material. 


Write today 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY, Inc., Meadville, Penna. 
Keystone has purchased the Stereoscopic and Lantern Slide Department of Underwood & Underwood 

































A Message from the Service Bureau 


of 
State Teachers Associations 


Des Moines, Iowa 


Be a Friend to Your Friends 


To Members of the Pennsylvania State Education Association: 


Many business concerns have done you the courtesy of adver- 
tising in your publication. Are you doing them the courtesy of 
reciprocation? Out of thousands of journals that they might 
have selected, they have chosen yours. If they consider the 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL worthy of patronage are these ad- 
vertisers not worthy of your consideration? Other concerns have 
gone by on the other side and neglected you. 


Be a Friend to Your Friends 
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The Pen vienna State ‘college | 


In promoting the Professional Growth and 
advancement of Teachers uses the following 
Agencies: 


1. The Summer Session 
2. Extra Mural Courses 


3. Correspondence Instruction 


WILL GRANT CHAMBERS, Dean 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL February, 1924 


SETON HILL | COLLEGE 


FOR WOMEN 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 28th to August 8th 


COURSES OFFERED INCLUDE WORK OF: 


School of Education 


1. Normal grade, for teachers who de- 

sire standard certification. 

2. College grade, for those .who are 
working toward the degree of Bachelor 
HI of Arts. 


SETON HILL'S ADVANTAGES: 


A uniformly excellent teaching staff 

Unexcelled laboratory and library 
facilities 

Modern private rooms affording a maxi- 
mum of physical comfort 

Easy accessibility to Pittsburgh, to and 
from which are 60 trains daily 

A campus of 192 acres, situated 1200 
feet above sea level 


(Catalogue ready March Ist.) 


Wherever Classes can be formed 


Going on all the time. Catalog for 
the asking 


Let us help you to earn that Degree 


Full particulars upon applicatian to 


M. J. RELIHAN, Director Summer Session 


SETON HILL COLLEGE - GREENSBURG, PA. 


Write to 


State College, Pa. 


L 














University of Pittsburgh 


Six Weeks SUMMER SESSION Eight Weeks 
June 30-August 8 1924 June 30-August 22 


Academic and Professional Courses for :— 
Superintendents, supervisors, and principals 
Junior and Senior High School teachers 
Normal School graduates who wish to continue 
their academic or professional training 


Teachers who desire standard certification 


Those who wish to meet the requirement for 
both undergraduate and advanced degrees 


Expenses Reasonable Catalogue Sent on Request 


For Information Address 
Dean G. H. REAVIS, Director of the Summer Session 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
PITTSBURGH - - - . PENNSYLVANIA 
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There is a peculiar quality about Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia which can best be de- 
scribed as a “dual personality.” 

When you read its articles the simplicity and 
sparkling interest of its style make you forget 
that Compton’s is an encyclopedia. 

As you thumb through the volumes you find 
that the appearance and make-up of its pages, 
the character of its type and the excellence of 
its abundant illustrations carry the charm of 
a fine magazine. 

And yet, when you want exact and complete 
information, you find that Compton’s is the 
most efficient quick-reference book you ever 
handled. It is this two-fold character which 


has given Compton’s a new leadership in the 
educational world. 

On the one hand, it answers fact-questions 
rapidly and settles problems with the authority 
conferred upon it by its eighty-eight dis- 
tinguished editors. On the other hand it 
provides an inexhaustible score of supple- 
mentary reading material. 

Theteacherfinds whatshe needsin Compton’s, 
already prepared in teachable form. The 
pupil is so fascinated by its clear and brilliant 
treatment of topics that the task of develop- 
ing the reading habit almost ceases to exist. 
There is a place for Compton’s in every mod- 
ern school room which no other books can fill. 


Write for Free Sample Pages and Prices 
F. E. COMPTON & CO., 58 E. Washington Street, CHICAGO 
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Better Schools * 


GIFFORD PINCHOT 


Governor of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


ENNSYLVANIA will take no backward 
step in education. That is a matter of 
course, but it is not enough. Pennsyl- 

vania must go thoughtfully, intelligently, vig- 
orously forward. The best is none too good for 
the school children of this Commonwealth. 

First of all, we must have a single unified 
system of public schools in Pennsylvania of 
which the Department of Public Instruction at 
Harrisburg shall be the real head, exercising 
the powers and giving the help that are im- 
plied in such a head. If it falls to the level 
of a mere clearing house and bureau of sug- 
gestions, it will have failed. On the other 
hand, if it becomes a centralized machine, ab- 
sorbing the proper functions of the individual 
localities, then equally it will fail. In the last 
analysis, our progress in education depends, 
more than on any other single thing, upon the 
interest, initiative and direct participation of 
each local community in its own school affairs 
throughout the Commonwealth. 

Four things are necessary for the success 
of the public school system of Pennsylvania. 
The first is a sound, advancing modern plan 
with full provision for meeting the changing 
needs of the situation. The second is an ade- 
quate equipment of school houses and all the 
material of instruction. The third is a corps 
of teachers thoroughly and soundly trained, 
adequately paid and effectively stimulated to 
continuous self-improvement. The fourth, and 
the most essential of all, is convinced and en- 
thusiastic public support for the foregoing 
three. To be effective, such support must 
include financial backing as well as general 
approval of existing policy. 

We must have, in other words, the best ob- 
tainable system of public schools, a satisfac- 
tory place in a satisfactory school for every 
child of school age in Pennsylvania, a com- 
petent teacher in every school room, and a body 





* Delivered before the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association, December 27, 1923, Academy of Music, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 


of parents and local school officials who under- 
stand what the school system of the State is 
trying to do and who believe in it and stand 
behind it. 


In securing and applying such a system, the 
State itself must play the principal part. I 
do not favor any plan which puts the State in 
the position of a mere inspector of schools. In 
any such unified system as ours there is need 
of leadership on the part of the State working 
out in competent assistance and advice. Many 
of the richer city school systems now provide 
for just this sort of help within their own 
borders. The principle of equality of educa- 
tional opportunity requires that these same 
services shall be available for the less favored 
schools also. Accordingly, I have directed that, 
so far as the financial condition of the State 
will permit, sufficient funds be set aside to 
meet the necessary and desirable traveling ex- 
penses of the representatives of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction who must get about 
in order to make such services freely available 
to those who need them. 


Let me repeat here that my conception of 
the duty of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion toward individual local schools is emphat- 
ically not that of arbitrary dictation, but, on 
the contrary, that of consultation, stimulation 
and active helpfulness through co-operation 
and assistance in the things the local schools 
cannot do for themselves. 


Assistance which the State can render to 
the schools along these lines must be prompt 
to be effective. It must also be given with a 
mind wholly single to the good of the schools. 
Those who are selected to render it must be 
chosen on no condition other than their ability 
for such service. I have less than no use for 
politics in the schools. One thing must be 
guarded against and will be guarded against 
with every power this Administration has. It 
is the use of the Pennsylvania school system 
as a personal or a political machine, a condi- 
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tion of which we have had many examples. 
The result is always bad. 

The contribution of the State to the school 
districts is nearly nine million dollars greater 
for the present two years than ever before in 
the history of the Commonwealth. That 
statement, however, does not indicate the whole 
advance. During the previous biennium the 
State gave 20% per cent of its whole revenue 
to common school education. During the pres- 
ent biennium it is giving to common school 
education 34% per cent, an increase of 14 
per cent. That does not look as if Pennsyl- 
vania were neglecting her schools. 

The great body of our children never get 
beyond the graded school. Here is our great- 
est task and most urgent need. This Admin- 
istration believes that the problem of element- 
ary education is paramount. But apparently 
the emphasis which has recently been placed 
upon higher education and upon special types 
of education has resulted in failure to give 
elementary education the attention which it so 
plainly deserves. Without neglecting any 
phase of education, it is clegr that the educa- 
tion of the masses must have the right of way 
in a democracy. The vast majority of our 1,- 
800,000 pupils are found in the elementary 
grades. Their right comes first. ; 

Moreover, more than 80 per cent of our 
school children are normal or above normal. 
I recognize fully the importance of the training 
of the defective and subnormal child. It must 
not be neglected. But the highest opportunity 
and the greatest encouragement belong of 
right to the normal child. Doctor Becht and 
I are agreed that a Deputy Superintendent 
of Public Instruction should be assigned es- 
pecially to the elementary field and should give 
his whole time to it. 

If Pennsylvania is committed to anything, 
it is committed to the principle of an equal 
chance in education for every boy and girl 
in the Commonwealth. Nowhere else is it so 
hard to carry out this principle as in our rural 
schools. There are difficulties of topography 
and population, difficulties of roads and weath- 
er, difficulties in the low tax-producing value 
of the land. But whatever the difficulties, it is 
clear that the country children have the same 
right to an education ‘as the city children, and 
that genuine local inability to give it to them 
must be met by the help of the State. I am 
proud to recall that under my Administration 
the amount of State aid to the country dis- 
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tricts least able to help themselves has been 
advanced from 50 per cent to 75 per cent of 
the total cost. That is a real step forward, 
and especially noteworthy because it makes the 
first clear recognition in the history of the 
Commonwealth for the principle of ability and 
effort in the assignment of State subsidies to 
common schools. 

There is another step which yet remains to 
be fully accomplished. I mean the redirec- 
tion of teaching in the country schools for the 
specific purpose of fitting their pupils for the 
life most of them expect to live—for life on 
the farm. This can be done and should be 
done without sacrificing their opportunity for 
a liberal education as defined by the N. E. A. 
This great advance has been talked about and 
worked at but it has not yet been achieved. It 
ought not to be further delayed, especially in 
view of the fact that Pennsylvania is the sec- 
ond state in the Union in the number of peo- 
ple who live in the open country. As a step 
in that direction Dr. Becht and I have agreed 
that special study shall be given at once to 
the problem of an elementary course specific- 
ally adapted to country schools. This work 
has already been begun. 

I have suggested to Doctor Becht, and he has 
agreed with me fully, that the Department of 
Public Instruction should undertake without 
delay a school survey to ascertain the actual 
facts that bear on education in a small number 
of typical rural counties and I am glad to be 
able to announce that such a survey will be 
begun in the immediate future. 

Among the services which the State can 
render, and from which every school can profit, 
is the furnishing of courses of study prepared 
by the teachers of the State in co-operation 
with experts specially trained. No course can 
properly be considered as permanent, but every 
course should be in constant process of revis- 
sion, thus insuring true adaptation to the ac- 
tual needs of the time. Courses have already 
been made available for the graded schools 
and high schools of the State and a similar 
course has been prepared for the one-room 
school but has not yet been printed. I have 
given instructions that it shall be printed and 
distributed without delay. 

My own opinion is clear that the normal 
schools of Pennsylvania, in spite of the prog- 
ress made since the State took them over, have 
yet to reach the level which we have a right 
to expect, that their courses require addi- 
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tional standardization and enrichment and that 
much attention can profitably be given to their 
immediate improvement. 

I recognize the advantages of the consoli- 
dated school. But, while I am heartily for con- 
solidation where it is practicable, I recognize 
that the consolidated school is not yet every- 
where a possibility. In such cases every effort 
should be made to raise the one-room school 
house to the highest point of efficiency. 

Pennsylvania has done relatively far better 
for her high than for her elementary schools. 
It is worth remembering that from 1900 to 
1923 the rate of growth in the number of high 
school pupils was one hundred times faster 
than the rate of growth in population. This 
extremely remarkable development tells at a 
glance where Pennsylvania’s educational heart 
has been. We must continue to give the high 
schools of the State the fullest and most ef- 
fective attention, in my opinion especially 
along the line of fitting their graduates more 
effectively for the demands of the practical 
and the intellectual life. 

To be successful life needs to be more than 
practically efficient. It must be broad and fine 
as well. For that reason I am a strong believ- 
er in giving such time as can properly be de- 
voted to them to the arts, including music, for 
I have come to realize the value of training not 
only for the work of life but for the great and 
the beautiful things of life as well. 

The difficulty with some of our vocational 
education is that while it tells boys and girls 
how to do things it fails to make them capable 
of actual performance up to the standard set 
by the competitive conditions of actual life. 

There is another form of vocational train- 
ing with which I have every sympathy. It is 
that which recognizes the right of every man 
and woman, even though of many years’ ser- 
vice in the home, mine, mill, factory or on the 
farm, to receive such education as will make 
him or her a happy and efficient worker. I 
would like to see vocational education made 
available to every worker who desires it in 
this Commonwealth, whether in the most con- 
gested center of population or on the remotest 
hill farm in the State. 

Pennsylvania has a serious problem of illit- 
eracy among adults. In the face of the large 
number of unlettered immigrants who enter 
the State, I recognize the difficulties of eradi- 
cating this reproach, but I recognize also that 
it must be eradicated. 
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The longer I live the more fully am I per- 
suaded of the very large part which physicai 
hardihood plays in the life of nearly every 
highly successful human being. I believe that 
such hardihood, where it is lacking, can in the 
vast majority of cases be acquired by proper 
physical training. Accordingly, I have a strong 
and increasing belief in the desirability of re- 
quiring the most thorough physical training 
and development which can properly be de~- 
manded in each case before any pupil is al- 
lowed to graduate from any grade or from 
any public school. 

I am far from satisfied that many of the 
extension courses of lectures, for the mere 
presence at which teachers have received credit 
in higher certification, are really accomplish- 
ing the purpose at which they were aimed. 
For the self-advancement of the _ teach- 
er I have the highest sympathy, not only 
because of the teacher but because of the 
pupil as well. Whatever helps to produce a 
body of well-trained, competent and sympa- 
thetic teachers is good. But I regard the 
actual capacity and achievement of the teacher 
as of far greater importance than credentials 
or salary and I am anxious to be sure that 
the progress represented by higher certifica- 
tion is actually sound and the increase in sal- 
ary deserved. 

Many teachers wisely take extension courses 
during the school year. In my opinion no teach- 
er ought to take any such course during the 
time of active teaching which does not bear on 
his or her current school work. 

Personally I question how much of the 
money spent for a certain kind of teachers’ 
institute in Pennsylvania is wasted, and 
whether the school children of the State would 
not secure from it far greater returns if it 
were expended for helping and supervising 
teachers instead. I am far from suggesting 
that conferences among teachers should be 
abolished. Conferences to discuss professional 
questions can be enormously helpful and stimu- 
lating. But it is an open question whether 
what I might call the amusement form of in- 
stitute is worth what it costs, not only in money 
but also in the time of teachers and pupils. 
Dr. Becht and I have agreed that a thorough 
study of the form and effect of teachers’ in- - 
stitutes shall be undertaken during the coming 
year, and that its results shall be laid before 
the next session of the Legislature. 

It is worth while calling to your attention 
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the fact that for the first time in many years 
the State’s contribution to the schools was this 
year paid within the time fixed by the law for 
such payment. That is one result of cleaning 
up the general mess at Harrisburg, and may 
be taken as an example of what will happen 
with regard to all the activities of the State 
when once we have attained the pay-as-you-go 
basis, which is one of the pledges I made in 
the campaign and as Governor am proceeding 
to carry out. 


Education is a public investment. It is the 
business of the school authorities to make that 
investment pay dividends—dividends more val- 
uable to the Commonwealth than any others it 
can be paid. For education is the way by 
which its citizens will make Pennsylvania a 
better place to live in—a better place to make 
a living in. I repeat that it is the business 
of the schools not merely to impart knowledge 
but to help the home to create the most valu- 
able of all human possessions, high character. 
We cannot always control the associates of our 
children, but we can, if we are wise, control 
the type and the equipment of their teachers. 
The right type of teacher will create the right 
type of social atmosphere and activities in and 
about the school. That is one reason why I 
attach such immense importance to the better 
organization and more effective handling of 
our normal schools. 

One of the vital defects of modern educa- 
tional methods lies in the tendency, hitherto 
regarded as unavoidable, to treat all children 
alike. The unwisdom of attempting to crowd 
normal boys and girls of widely divergent men- 
tal aptitudes and capacities into the same edu- 
cational straight-jacket has impressed me 
greatly. I realize something of the difficulties 
which must confront the attempt to deal with 
children in the public schools as individuals, 
but I realize, also, that we are not without 
successful examples in which it has produced 
results far beyond the possibility of the old 
uniform way, and that great as the difficulties 
unquestionably are the reward for successfully 
meeting them is greater still. The Junior 
High School is a good beginning in this direc- 
tion. During my term as Governor I hope to 
see still further progress made in this direc- 
tion. 

The conditions of modern life change with 
almost bewildering speed. Education as a 


preparation for life must change with the life 
for which it prepares or fall hopelessly behind 
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in its main task of training boys and girls to 
become happy and useful citizens. To the ex- 
tent that education lags behind in adapting it- 
self to the new conditions created by advanc- 
ing civilization, to that extent does it fail to 
do its duty by the children. 

We cannot, however, move forward without 
the machinery for doing so. The adaptation 
of education to life means constant vigilance. 
So does keeping abreast of the best thought of 
the day. Accordingly, Dr. Becht and I have 
agreed upon a thoroughgoing study of each 
separate major problem in education in Penn- 
sylvania through a series of committees which 
will include the best experts we can secure 
both within and without the State. I count 
on the work of these committees especially to 
keep the educational work of the Common- 
wealth in close touch with the best there is 
anywhere in the United States. 

Success in life depends on the possession of 
character and knowledge under circumstances 
which afford the opportunity to make use of 
both. It is the business of the schools of this 
Commonwealth to see that their graduates are 
turned out with the knowledge and character 
necessary to take advantage of the opportuni- 
ties which the Commonwealth lays before them. 

The mere enactment of laws governing the 
schools is not enough. It is often harder to 
enforce them than it is to pass them. I take 
my stand squarely behind the laws relating 
to the preparation, certification and employ- 
ment of teachers, the standardization of the 
school term and the compulsory attendance 
of pupils. This Administration proposes to 
do its utmost to see that those laws are en- 
forced. 

Doctor Becht has made his motto “Forward 
to the Fundamentals.” I like it, but I should 
like to go a step further along somewhat the 
same line. I believe that our aim should be 
this: To give whatever is now properly given 
to the most happily situated child in our pub- 
lic schools also to the least happily situated 
child in our public schools—to make public 
education supply measurably equal advantages 
in all parts of our Commonwealth and so to 
perform the educational -duty of the State 
that no human being in Pennsylvania will 
fail to reach his or her maximum possible 
achievement because of any failure on the part 
of the Commonwealth to provide the free op- 
portunity to secure the necessary basis of 
character and knowledge. 
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Declaration of Independence, Philadelphia, July 4, 1776 


Teaching the Constitution 


ALBERT WILLIAMS JOHNSON 


Legal Adviser, Department of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


ing the teaching of the Constitution of 
the United States in public and private 
schools became the law of this Commonwealth: 

“Section 1.....That in all public and private 
schools located within the Commonwealth, com- 
mencing with the school year next ensuing 
after the passage of this act, there shall be 
given regular courses of instruction in the 
Constitution of the United States. 

“Section 2. Such instruction in the Consti- 
tution of the United States shall begin not 
later than the opening of the eighth grade and 
shall continue in the high school course and in 
courses in State colleges and State universities 
and the educational departments of State and 
municipal institutions, to an extent to be de- 
termined by the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction.” 

This is a truly wise and patriotic enactment, 
for when our citizens understand the Consti- 
tution, what it has done for them and what it 
has and will accomplish for the Nation and 


QO N May 23, 1923 the following act requir- 


for the world, they will support it and there 
will be no danger of its overthrow. The pur- 
pose of this article is not so much to analyze 
the Constitution and study it in detail as to 
create a respect and admiration for it that 
will inspire our teachers to teach it and our 
citizens to study it. 

The necessity of educating the citizens of a 
republic on the nature of their government is 
stated by Montesquieu in The Spirit of Laws 
in the chapter on Education in a Republican 
Government: 

“It is in a republican government that the 
whole power of education is required....Now 
government is like everything else: to 
preserve it, we must love it....Every- 
thing therefore depends on establishing this 
love in a republic; and to inspire it ought to 
be the principal business of education.” 

This same thought was expressed by Presi- 
dent Harding: “We live under a government 
of and by the people. The source of power is 
the people. The people rule. Is not the su- 
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preme purpose of education, therefore, to train 
men and women to rule? Under other forms 
of government it has always been thought nec- 
essary to educate the ruling class in the science 
of government, that they might have knowl- 
edge and understanding of the institutions 
which they would be called on to administer. 
Here, we are all the ruling class.” 

We have neglected the education of our citi- 
zens on the Federal Constitution. Too many 
of them are ignorant of its purposes and pro- 
visions and fail to appreciate its objects and 
accomplishments and too many others would 
overthrow it at the first opportunity. The lat- 
ter class is not confined to the ignorant, but 
includes educated Americans. 

Our form of government is. like every other 
form of government, “to preserve it we must 
love it,” and to love it we must know it. Lincoln 
had this in mind when he said: “Let reverence 
of law be breathed by every mother to the lisp- 
ing babe that prattles on her lap; let it be 
taught in schools, seminaries and colleges; let 
it be written in primers, spelling books and 
almanacs; let it be preached in pulpits and 
proclaimed in legislative halls and enforced in 
courts of justice; let it become the political re- 
ligion of the Nation.” 

In the study of the Constitution behold its 
builders; no such galaxy of statesmen met 
since the days of Athens. Of the fifty-four 
members, thirty-one were lawyers, twelve had 
studied law in the best law schools of England 
and Scotland; thirty-nine had been members 
of the first and second Continental Congresses 
and eight had helped to frame their state con- 
stitutions. At least twenty-two were college 
graduates, nine of Princeton, three of Yale, 
two of Harvard, four of William and Mary 
and one each from the Universities of Oxford, 
Columbia, Glasgow and Edinburgh. Among 
them were James Madison, called the Father 
of the Constitution; Alexander Hamilton, the 
author of The Federalist; Benjamin Franklin, 
probably the most versatile genius of the 
eighteenth century and George Washington, 
the greatest man who ever stood at the fore- 
front of a nation’s history. They had studied 
every known form of government and were 
familiar with the classics of all times on the 
subject. They had valuable experience in gov- 
ernment in the colonies and under the Articles 
of Confederation. 

The Constitution was worthy of the great 
men who framed it. Their work may be sum- 
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med up in the words of Mr. Gladstone: “The 
American Constitution is the most wonderful 
work ever struck off at a given time by the 
brain and purpose of man.” 

The Constitution is both ideal and practical; 
ideal as Plato’s Republic or Moore’s Utopia, 
providing for the development of the most ad- 
vanced ideas and visions of the people, and 
more practical and stable than any other form 
of government that has ever existed. It is the 
oldest comprehensive form of government now 
existing and its essential provisions will re- 
main for all time because they are based upon 
fundamental and eternal principles. The 
storms which have destroyed other paper con- 
stitutions have left almost untouched the fabric 
of ours. In its construction the ideal of Wash- 
ington was followed, as expressed by him to 
the Convention: “Let us raise a standard to 
which the wise and just can repair. The event 
is in the hand of God.” 

William Pitt, one of England’s greatest 
prime ministers, soon after the adoption of the 
Constitution prophetically said that it would 
be the admiration of future ages and the pat- 
tern for future constitutions. Time has veri- 
fied this prophecy; it has been the classic 
model for all great federated nations. 

The spirit and principles of the Constitution 
will be secured by a study of its fundamental 
purpose as expressed in the Preamble: 

“We, the people of the United States, in 
order to form a more perfect Union, establish 
justice, insure domestic tranquility, provide 
for the common defence, promote the general 
welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to 
ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and es- 
tablish this Constitution for the United States 
of America.” 

“We, the people of the United States.” At 
the time of the adoption of the Constitution 
this expression meant all the citizens of the 
thirteen states, each of which had a separate 
constitution and government and all of which 
were connected by articles of confederation 
with about 3,250,000 free citizens. There was 
also at the time a negro population of 757,181, 
mostly slaves who were not among “the people 
of the United States,” as used in the preamble. 
Today we have a population of 105,000,000, all 
of whom are citizens and included in “We, the 
people of the United States.” Every man, 
woman and child is a free citizen, not as in the 
so-called democratic city of Athens where out 
of a population of 500,000 all but 30,000 were 
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slaves, nor in republican Rome where the great 
majority of persons were slaves. 

“In order to form a more perfect Union.” 
The union of the thirteen states under the ar- 
ticles of confederation was inadequate and the 
Constitution was ordained to form a more per- 
fect union. It is difficult to convey the idea 
of an indestructible union of states more clear- 
ly than by these words, and there was every 
reason for establishing a union of states and 
creating one nation, not only because of the 
geographical lines of the land, but also the 
nature and character of the people with their 
common language, religion and political ideals. 

This thought is expressed by Jay in the 
Federalist: 

“With equal pleasure I have as often taken 
notice, that Providence has been pleased to 
give this one connected country to one united 
people—a people descended from the same an- 
cestors, speaking the same language, profess- 
ing the same religion, attached to the same 
principles of government, very similar in 
their manners and customs and who, by their 
joint counsels, arms and efforts, fighting side 
by side throughout a long and bloody war, 
have nobly established general liberty and in- 
dependence. 

“This country and this people seem to have 
been made for each other and it appears as if 
it was the design of Providence that an in- 
heritance so proper and convenient for a band 
of brethren, united to each other by the strong- 
est ties should never be split into a number 
of unsocial, jealous and alien sovereignties.” 

The strength of the Union has been tested 
by the storms of 136 years, twenty occupied by 
war, the most terrible of which was the Civil 
War, in which the main issues were to de- 
termine the life of the Union, and, with it, 
self-government. Before this war there was 
doubt as to the meaning of the Union and the 
right of the States to secede and thus to de- 
stroy it; since the Civil War there has been 
no doubt of the meaning of the Union, its 
wisdom, its strength and its perpetuity. 

By the union we not only avoid constant dis- 
sension and wars between the States, but we 
avoid many destructive wars with foreign foes 
such as from time to time have devastated vari- 
ous sections of Europe, and defend ourselves 
in wars which we can not avoid. 

Montesquieu writes thus of a federal re- 
public: 

“It is therefore very probable that mankind 
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would have been, at length, obliged to live 
constantly under the government of a single 
person had they not contrived a kind of con- 
stitution that has all the internal advantages 
of a republican, together with the external 
force of a monarchical, government. I mean 
a confederate republic..... 


“As this government is composed of petty 
republics, it enjoys the internal happiness of 
each; and with regard to its external situa- 
tion, by means of the association, it possesseth 
all the advantages of large monarchies.” 


“In order to....establish justice.” The Con- 
stitution established a Federal judiciary. A 
common tribunal for all the people and all the 
states became necessary from motives both of 
justice and policy. The establishment of jus- 
tice for every citizen and every state in the 
Union was a sublime purpose of the Constitu- 
tion. Americans demand justice, no more, no 
less. The Constitution has succeeded so well 
in this purpose that the Supreme Court of the 
United States is today the most respected 
Court in the world, both by Americans and for- 
eigners. 


“In order to... .insure domestic tranquility.” 
Prior to the Constitution the States were 
obliged to deal single handed with rebellions 
and insurrections. The Confederation had not 
helped because it had no power to interfere 
in the internal troubles of any State. The new 
Constitution gave to the new government pow- 
er to keep the peace in a state. The promise 
of the Preamble in this respect has been well 
executed; outside of the Civil War waged to 
save the Union and test the strength of the 
Constitution internal peace has reigned and 
property and life have been secure from the 
adoption of the Constitution to the present day. 


“In order to....provide for the common de- 
fence.” It was necessary for the infant nation, 
destined to become great with time, to estab- 
lish a government adequate not only to main- 
tain peace within its borders but also to de- 
fend itself from foreign foes. The old plan 
of government had failed in this. During the 
Revolution many of the states had either been 
slow in providing their quotas of men and sup- 
plies or had failed altogether to obey the requi- 
sitions made upon them. But for 136 years the 
Union has met every emergency; it not only 
stood the strain of the great Civil War when 
half the states of the greater Union of 1861 
attempted to destroy it, but it also pro- 
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tected us from external attacks from the war 
of 1812 to the great World War. Under the 
Constitution the nation has never lost’ a war. 

“In order to....promote the general wel- 
fare.” The condition of the country before 
the adoption of the Constitution is described 
by Hamilton in the Federalist: 

“To shorten an enumeration of particulars 
which can afford neither pleasure nor instruc- 
tion, it may in general be demanded, what in- 
dication is there of national disorder, poverty 
and insignificance that could befall a com- 
munity so peculiarly blessed with natural ad- 
vantages as we are, which does not form a part 
of the dark catalog of our public misfortunes? 

“This is the melancholy situation to which 
we have been brought by those very maxims 
and councils which would deter us from 
adopting the proposed Constitution and which, 
not content with having conducted us to the 
brink of a precipice, seem resolved to plunge 
us into the abyss that awaits us below.” 

The Constitution has brought the Nation 
from a population of less than 4,000,000, in- 
cluding nearly 1,090,000 slaves, to 105,000,000 
citizens; from a state without money or credit 
to the wealthiest Nation twice over on earth, 
offering the greatest opportunities to every 
citizen. Poor boys have become heads of busi- 
ness, leaders of the professions, legislators, 
judges and presidents of the Republic. A 
tree is judged by its fruit; and by this stand- 
ard the Constitution meets the test. 

“In order to....secure the blessings of lib- 
erty to ourselves and our posterity.” Here we 
have a guaranty of individual liberty by con- 
stitutional limitations. Each individual as a 
responsible moral being has certain “inalien- 
able rights” which neither the State nor the 
people can take away, among them liberty of 
the press and speech, religious freedom, enjoy- 
ment of property, the pursuit of happiness and 
moral and intellectual growth. Surely under 
the Constitution this has become a land of lib- 
erty and opportunity for all. 

In conclusion, the framers of the Constitu- 
tion accomplished a revolution which has no 
parallel in the annals of human history. They 
formed the design of a Union of States which 
their successors were to improve and perpetu- 
ate. Therefore, with Lincoln, let us highly re- 
solve that those who died for it shall not have 
died in vain, “and that government of the peo- 
ple, by the people and for the people, shall not 
perish from the earth.” 





February, 1924 


WHAT I EXPECT OF THE BOY OF 
FOURTEEN 

Right at the start I expect him to be a Boy 
—not a cherub, not a little old man, not a 
sneak. Just -plain unadulterated Boy. I ex- 
pect that he stands well on his feet, looks 
you in the eye, tells you the truth; that he 
sleeps when he sleeps, works when he works, 
plays when he plays; that he swims like a 
duck, runs like a deer, sees like an eagle; 
that he plays fair on the field, at the school, 
in the home; that he likes a dog, delights in 
woods and fields, believes in comrades; that 
he admires real men, stands by his heroes, 
looks up to his mother; that he sees in a violet, 
. ew, a worm, the touch of the hand of 

od. 

Furthermore, I expect that the boy has a 
father as well as a mother, a few- brothers 
and sisters, a wise teacher or two; that his 
father remembers that he was once a boy; that 
his mother tempers her all-abiding love with 
justice; that his home is more than a pantry 
and a bed; that his school is more than a reci- 
tation period; that his teacher sees something 
beyond marks; that his church is more than 
a form. 

But my expectations are more than one- 
sided or two-sided; they are many-sided. I 
rather suspect that the boy expects a few 
things himself. He expects that his parents 
are sturdy, responsible, clean; that fresh air 
is his in sleep, at play, in school; that he is 
fed at least as sanely as are horses, cows and 
hens; that his desire for activity is turned 
from deviltry into useful knowledge, produc- 
tive labor, wholesome play: that his parents 
reverently tell him of the functions and care 
of his beautiful body; that he is taught obedi- 
ence and right thinking by example as well as 
by preachment; that his capacity, interest and 
native ability are studied and wisely directed; 
that the idealism of his adolescence is nur- 
tured as though it were the voice of God. In 
fact, he expects that every hour out of the 
twenty-four is a step forward in his educative 
process and that the task of educating him is 
more than a school affair. 

There is yet more. Beyond my expectations 
or his expectations there are our expectations. 
You and I—everybody. He is our bov. He 
is to be our Michelangelo, our Thomas Edison, 
our Abraham Lincoln, our first citizen, our 
Great Good Man. It is for us to give him his 
chance to be great, good and godlike. It is 
for us to give him a parentage untainted by 
disease—social, civic or industrial. It is for 
us to give him his rightful heritage of play- 
grounds, of good schools, of clean cities. It is 
for us to close the door of the corner saloon, 
the dive, the vulgar show. It is for us to pre- 
vent his exploitation in sweatshop, factory or 
store. 

Our boy cannot run the race with his feet 
tied. He cannot do it all. He will do his share. 
We must do ours. Now let’s all push and pull 
together; then we shall find that our boy meets 
my expectations, his expectations, our exnec- 
tations.—Arthur Dean, Journal of Education. 
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President Washington’s Chair, referred to in the 
following article 


VISUALIZING THE CONSTITUTION 
C. VALENTINE KIRBY 
Director of Art Education, Departmend of Public 

Instruction, Harrisburg 

_ We will fall far short of our objectives in 

impressing the full spirit and significance of 

our Constitution unless we impress upon the 

minds of our boys and girls the inspiring pic- 

tures and noble statues that set forth its his- 

toric setting, great personages and ideals so 

graphically. 

To artists we owe a debt of gratitude. With 
gifts of character delineation and imagination 
they have recorded for all time images and 
historic settings that have molded our thought 
and conceptions. In the “Signing the Declar- 
ation” by Trumbull or “The Reading of the 
Declaration of Independence” by Abbey in our 
own Capitol building, we have impressive pic- 
tures of the forerunner of the Constitution. 

To Violet Oakley we are indebted for the 
decoration in the Senate Chamber of our State 
Capitol “Washington Delivering his Consti- 
tutional Address.” This painting gives ad- 
mirable portraits of Benjamin Franklin and 
other statesmen of the Revolution. 
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The immortal words of Lincoln relative to 
the perpetuation of the Constitution suggest 
the great statues that express his humility 
and the spirit of his noble countenance. Again 
Miss Oakley has given us the picture in our 
Senate Chamber and we retain in our minds 
her conception of “Lincoln at Gettysburg.” 

Appropriate to the study of the Constitution 
would be a realization through pictures of its 
attributes and all the peace and progress and 
prosperity that its builders hoped to realize 
by conformity to its principles and teachings. 

The following is a list of prints with pub- 
lishers of subjects which suggest themselves 
and which should be found helpful in the 
teaching of the American Constitution: 

Tustice (Simmons) p. 78, Copley 

Reading the Declaration of Independente (Abbey) p. 23, 
Copley 

The Justice of the Law (Simmons) p. 29, Copley 

The Wisdom of the Law (Walker) p. 29, Copley 

The Power of the Law (Blashfield) p. 29, Copley 

Washington Laying His Commission at the Feet of Co- 
lumbia (Blashfield) p. 31, Copley 

Making the First American Flag (Ferris) p. 45, Copley 

Drafting the Declaration of Independence (Ferris) p. 46, 


Copley 

The Melting Pot (George) p. 51, Copley 

The Pageant of Prosperity (George) p. 51, Copley 

Peace and Plenty (Inness) p. 56, Copley; No. 520 Emery 

Washington Delivering. His Constitutional Address (Oak- 
ley) p. 69, Copley 

Lincoln at Gettysburg (Oakley) p. 69, Copley 

Liberty, Fraternity, Equality (Simmons) p. 78, Copley 

Washington Portrait (Stuart) p. 81, Copley; No. 520 
(Stuart) Emery; No. 161 p. 11, Elson 

Lincoln Portrait (Mathews) No. 648 Emery 

Signing of the Declaration (Trumbull) No. 257 Emery; 
No. 192 Elson 

Independence Hall (photo) No. 195 Emery 

Abraham Lincoln (Saint-Gaudens) No. 8 Emery 

Washington Resigning Commission, p. 11 Elson 

Alexander Hamilton, p. 16 Elson 

Benjamin Franklin, p. 16 Elson 


Prints may be obtained from the following: 


Copley-Curtis and Cameron, Poston 

Emery-Brown-Robertson Company, 415 Madison Ave., N.Y. 

Elson-Elson Art Publishing Company, School Street, Bel- 
mont 78, Mass. 

James Madison relates an anecdote of Ben- 
jamin Franklin, at the time the last members 
of the Convention were signing the Constitu- 
tion after its adoption. The high-backed 
chair, referred to by Madison, now exhibited 
in Independence Hall, is surmounted by a 
carved and gilded effigy of a sun with attend- 
ant rays. Turning to a fellow member, Frank- 
lin observed that “Painters have always found 
it difficult to distinguish in their art a rising 
from a setting sun and I have often and often 
in the course of this session and the vicissi- 
tudes of my hopes and fears as to its issue, 
looked at that behind the President (Wash- 
ington) without being able to tell whether it 
was a rising or setting sun, but now at length 
I have the happiness to know that it is a rising 
and not a setting sun.” 

The chair is Chinese Chippendale. Below the 
sun design in brass may be noted conventional 
sheaves of wheat and below these three water- 
falls suggestive of continuity, growth and 
prosperity. 





“If you come across a stumbling block, make 
it a stepping stone.” 
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The Pennsylvania State Education Association 


Convention 
ABSTRACTS OF ADDRESSES 


Pennsylvania who gathered in Phila- 

delphia, December 26-28 found waiting 
there addresses—formal and informal, prac- 
tical and inspirational, of general or particular 
appeal and value which must have sent them 
to their various fields of work with radiant 
reports of the meeting. We wish it were pos- 
sible to reproduce in full each address for the 
benefit of those who were not there. The 
JOURNAL will publish some of the addresses in 
full but it will be possible only to suggest by 
means of abstracts the worth and interest of 
others. 


T vs representatives of the teachers of 


The Boiling Point in Education 


The history of the human spirit under the 
presence of education is not like the raising 
of a weight by means of an inclined plane, a 
gradual, continuous ascent to constantly high- 
er levels without interruptions; it is rather 
like the history of water. 


Water below 32 degrees is a solid. Beginning 
with absolute cold (whatever that mav be) 
the temperature may rise to 100 degrees below 
zero, to zero, yes even to 30 degrees above 
zero, and ice is still ice. If we knew water 
only below 82 degrees. we would know it onlv 
as a solid, and nothing in its history would 
lead us to susvect the miraculous change that 
occurs at 33 degrees. 

But at 33 degrees the solid becomes liquid. 
The cold unaccommodating mass becomes an 
accommodating mass. It assumes instantly the 
form of its container; it is drinkable. usable 
for all sorts of ends. It will float loads. irri- 
gate crops, turn mills. dilute concentrated 
acids, drugs and dyes. It makes wells, brooks, 
rivers, oceans, clouds and rainbows. 

Water remains water from 32 degrees to 211 
degrees. Known only between these degrees of 
heat it would be called liquid only and nothing 
would appear in its history to suggest the pos- 
sibility of its ever being anything else. It 
might be cold water, or warm water or hot 
water, but water it would remain. No one 
could possibly predict the astounding change 
that comes at 212 degrees. At that point an- 
other physical miracle occurs. Water becomes 
an invisible vapor, steam, a thing of such high 
potentiality that it must be treated with pro- 
found respect. It is the merest commonplace 
to say that steam has transformed the indus- 
trial life of the world. Properly controlled, 
it now becomes of incalculable value to man. 

So it is in the process of education. Until 
a child can read he is a cold, solid mass, a dead 
weight upon society. He is useful only as a 


floor upon which imperialism can ride in its 
gilded sleigh, with its jingling bells and twink- 
ling lights; he is useful to preserve in cold 
storage, habits and ideals of immemorial an- 
tiquity. He can be used to prevent growth of 
any kind, social, intellectual or spiritual. Ice 
that is too much in the way can be crushed. 


The first aim of education is literacy. The 
temperature must be raised above 32 degrees. 
The human ice must become water. 


The one who teaches the child to read works 
a miracle. Think of all the factors involved in 
bringing the gray matter of a new brain to in- 
terpret crooked black marks on paper into 
shining thoughts that bring laughter and 
tears! The day a child learns to read old things 
have passed away, all things have become new. 
The ice age is doomed. Sooner or later the 
desolating glaciers become the Mississippi and 
the St. Lawrence. Forests and farms, towns 
and parks, homes and gardens, books and pic- 
tures, music and poetry and peaceful prayers 
of thanksgiving to God are now possible. 


But all that is not enough. The second aim 
of education is liberty—liberty for every in- 
dividual spirit, freedom for expansion, for 
self-expression, for high-powered éfficiency. 


If literacy is the objective in primary 
schools, liberty is the objective in secondary 
schools. New subjects added to the curriculum, 
more intensive training, specialists and what 
not, are but means and methods for raising the 
spiritual temperature to the boiling point and 
are inefficient unless they do just that. All 
tests and standards of efficiency, all sliding 
seales and mid-year promotions, are but con- 
venient devices for measuring the temperature 
of the water that is being heated. They are 
all useless when the temperature passes the 
boiling point. What do they amount to in the 
presence of a liberated human spirit, no mat- 
ter how humble, who has passed the boiling 
point, steamed, expanded, come to a realization 
of itself as a free self-active individual? It 
is no small task to vitalize the common water 
of our Democracy as it flows through our gram- 
mar and high school rooms, to say nothing of 
the luke-warm water that pours into college 
halls. Only teachers aflame with love can do 
it: 

O, for a hundred thousand of them right-now 
to develop in this generation the power neces- 
sary to beat our guns into farming tools, our 
monopolies into profitsharing guilds, our riv- 
alries into co-operative service; to destroy our 
slums, beautify our cities, vanish graft, clean 
up our newspapers, develop the moving picture 
in the right direction, Christianize our 
churches, bring in everlasting peace and the 
federation of the world. 
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The passive excellencies of water can never 
achieve such tasks. Nothing but the active 
high power of super-heated steam can do it; 
nothing but a democracy of free spirits, dy- 
namic and unafraid, in self-forgetful co-oper- 
ation for the common good, can realize the di- 
vinely inspired visions of humanity—Henry 
Turner Bailey, Director of the Cleveland 
School of Art, Cleveland, O. 


Educational Progress 

All progress in nature and human nature 
comes in waves, some great waves, some lesser 
waves. The difference is in the impelling force 
which emphasizes their power but not their 
length. Waves a foot in height, eight feet 
in height differ greatly in their power but not 
at all in the length of time between the crests 
of succeeding waves. It is no farther from 
the crest of waves eight feet high than it is 
from the crest of those four feet high. 

There were two famous educational waves 
from 1783 to 1803 and from 1823 to 1843 after 
which there was a civic earthquake which dis- 
turbed their rhythm. Since 1873 the waves 
have been shorter each wave approximately 
10 years long. 

The first of the educational waves since 
American Independence was the nationalizing 
of the public school through Federal Aid under 
the “Ordinance of ’87.” This wave had as pro- 
pelling powers Washington, Jefferson, Frank- 
lin and their associates. 

The second of these twenty-year educational 
waves gave America Teacher Training, Public 
Appreciation of Public Schools and Adminis- 
trative Supervision. This wave had the pro- 
pelling power of such men as Horace Mann, 
Henry Barnard, Charles Sumner, Edward Ev- 
erett and Thaddeus Stevens. 

After the Civil War the waves in turn pro- 
vided Professional Supervision, 1873 to 1883; 
Child Psychology, 1883 to 1893; Adolescent 
High Schools, 1893 to 1903; Professional 
Training for High School Teachers of Ado- 
lescents, 1903 to 1913; Public Devotion to 
Education, 1913 to 1923. 

We are entering upon a new wave. All 
indications are that there will be, at first, 
much subject method puttering, some sputter- 
ing by rival claimants but out of it will come 
a steady far-reaching wave that will provide 
methods enabling children of various degrees 
of intelligence and aspiration to make 100 per 
cent efficiency, that will stop the sapping of 
the teacher’s personality and will develop the 
pupils’ powers and individual abilities—A. E. 
Winship, Editor of The Journal of Education, 
Boston, Mass. 


The Project Method of Teaching 

The term Project Method has three principal 
applications: it refers, first, to how people 
live; second, to how they learn and third, to 
how some teachers teach. Civilization is the 
result of human enterprise. The first savage 
who put a tree across a stream solved a prob- 
lem in transportation. Fig leaves were the 
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beginning of clothing and lean-tos of shelter. 
Every conscious attempt to make an adjust- 
ment to the environment because of some feel- 
ing of need was a project. There is scarcely 
anything more common among men. 

The Project Method is also a method of 
learning. Once the need for a better adjust- 
ment is felt and a conscious attempt to make 
it is begun, learning is potentially present. 
The moment the learner sets up the learning 
as in any sense his object, that has become a 
project. It is, however, not necessarily a 
good one, as witness the boast of the small 
town clerk who was heard to declare that he 
would become the best poker player in the 
place or know the reason why! 

The teacher who undertakes to set up con- 
ditions favorable to enterprises by means of 
which the public may get the results which 
the school is pledged to give is using the Pro- 
ject Method. This consists in short in getting 
projects to going and in guiding them to suc- 
cessful culmination. To the extent that teach- 
ers have developed conscious and worthy pur- 
poses on the part of their pupils and have di- 
rected them in their studies, they have always 
employed the Project Method. Never before, 
however, has an adequate theory for this 
method been worked out. The project idea is 
not a panacea; it cannot take the place of 
brains and common sense. Teachers may 
waste time in elaborate development of a situ- 
ation when the motives for activity are al- 
ready present. Our courses of study and our 
textbooks are for the most part planned with 
reference to more formal types of work; hence 
the Project Method must make haste slowly. 
Since, however, we aim to enable American 
boys and girls to learn how to do things for 
themselves and to learn to do them together, 
the Project Method is indispensable to the best 
educational _ policies. Modern _ psychology 
teaches that we learn to do a thing by doing 
that thing and not something else. Hence the 
development of initiative and the spirit of co- 
operation are dependent upon projects. 

The chief claim to be made for the Project 
Method is that by means of it children are en- 
abled to learn much that they could never 
learn in any other way.—James F’.. Hosic, As- 
seciate Professor of Education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 


A Study Made to Determine the Training 
Necessities and Methods in the Tile Setting 
Trade in the United States 

That there is a shortage of apprentices in 
the building trades is no news. How to over- 
come this shortage is not so well known. Sci- 
entists tell us that to control an effect we must 
control the cause. Many different causes have 
been assigned for the shortage of apprentices. 
Some say it is union labor restrictions; some 
say it is lack of interest on the part of em- 
ployers; in fact, many reasons have been as- 
signed. As a matter of fact, we have been 
trying to fit to modern industrial and economic 
conditions a system of apprenticeship devised 
for industrial and economic conditions that 
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existed hundreds of years ago. A great many 
different occupations are today bidding for the 
American youth, offering him from $15 to $25 
a week and requiring that he spend but a week 
or so to learn the work he is to do. Thus the 
boy goes to the factory, the store or the office 
where he soon draws full pay. 

Employers in the skilled trades, especially in 
the building trades, feel this competition for 
young men very keenly. They feel that they 
can neither afford to pay high wages during 
the early period of apprenticeship nor take the 
time of their best journeymen for the training 
of beginners. To do so forces on the contrac- 
tor an immediate economic loss. If we can 
give the boy training in a school the basic 
operations of the trade, so that when he goes 
to work he will be an economic-asset from the 
time he starts on the job even at the wages 
the employers now have to pay apprentices, 
there is some hope for a permanent and con- 
tinuing apprentice system.—L. S. Hawkins, 
Director of the Department of Education, 
United Typothetae of America, Chicago, IIil. 


The Education Bill 

The National Education Association stands 
firmly for the Education Bill that has been 
introduced in Congress. We stand behind it 
because we believe in the fundamentals of 
the American style of democracy. This style 
is threatened today unless we have a literate 
people; a population that can write and speak 
English and think about propositions submit- 
ted to them for their vote. 

The best way that this can be secured is 
by national recognition of the importance of 
education through the creation of a govern- 
mental department. 

Dr. Butler said in his statement before the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association on 
December 27, “the pending proposal to create 
an executive department at Washington, its 
head to have a seat in the President’s Cabinet, 
makes an obvious appeal to our professional 
vanity and pride, but I cannot see that it 
serves any other purpose.” He further sug- 
gests that in view of the changing political 
control it would place the schools in political 
controversies. He also suggested that the De- 
partments of Labor, Commerce and Agricul- 
ture be abolished. 

In this he is advising a change of political 
policy toward autocracy, because he is advo- 
cating a reduction in the number of persons 
who have a voice in the Government. 

We must look to education as the basis for 
aiding the Government. The Government rests 
on the vote of the people. If that vote is ig- 
norant, the Government is quick to react. Upon 
the use of the ballot alone the Government 
tends toward chaos or autocracy, according to 
the intelligence of those who cast the ballot. 

With a government control of education 
and education a part of the Government, the 
educators can direct a definite part of this 
changing political control that Dr. Butler so 
fears. 
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In still another part of his address, Dr. 
Butler said that the bill called for an appro- 
priation of $100,000,000 for educational pur- 
poses. He well knows that the figures given 
in the bill are a maximum in every case, and 
that as low as $1 may be appropriated for 
any item. 

What we are all after is the recognition of 
the principle of equalization of opportunity 
for all the children of the Nation. Where this 
cannot be provided by local contribution the 
Government shall help and in the long run the 
Nation itself will be the beneficiary by better 
and more intelligent population. 

Furthermore, it is well known that this bill 
will not create any Federal control and cen- 
tralization. The bill specifically says that 
these things, for which the money is appro- 
priated, shall be organized, supervised and 
administered by the individual State officials, 
and that the Secretary of Education shall have 
no authority thereto.—Olive M. Jones, Presi- 
dent of the National Education Association. 


EDUCATIONAL “SHALL SHOCKS” 
FOR 1924 


As Teacher, I Shall 


1. Jump over the fence of tradition at least 
once each week. 

2. Count that month lost which doesn’t show 
one constructive suggestion made to my 
principal. 

8. Forestall “that tired feeling” in June by 
browsing in January. 

4. Help make my teachers’ associations— 
local, state, national—live wires by not 
being a “me tooer.” 

5. Put the soft pedal on shop conversation 
out of school or else make world inter- 
ests my shop. 

6. Have classes see the circus parade when 
it goes by, even if. it isn’t in the course 
of study yet. : 

7. Secure true mental pictures of my stu- 
dents’ home surroundings by actual vis- 
its. 

8. Systematize my out-of-school clerical 
work so that I shall hardly know I have 
it. 

As Principal or Superintendent, I Shall 





1. Pass on from teacher to teacher the good 
things I find. f 

2. Answer patrons’ many questions about 
schools. 

3. Take my “killjoy” alone, away from teach- 
ers’ meetings. 

4, Use red tape for tying bundles, not teach- 
ing. 

5. eeameaee the child in the classroom. 

6. Present my resignation to the “nothing- 
now-just-continue-our-regular-work” so- 
ciety. 

7. Test Dr. Education Experts’ “Do it” be- 
fore ordering it done. 

8. Make my school fit its own pupils. 

9. Help each teacher build her school work 


around her own strong points. 
—Public Service, January 1, 1924 
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Launching Student Participation in 
Government 


MARY E. KENNEY 
Head of History Department, Corry, Pa. 


working to get the students of Corry 

high school to want some participation 
in the management of their school. We be- 
lieve thoroughly in the philosophy behind stu- 
dent participation, that not only is it in ac- 
cordance with the democratic tendencies of the 
world in which our students are living but 
that such participation gives them a better 
training in what they are actually going to do 
as citizens than a dozen courses in social sci- 
ence, no matter how skillfully taught. A sec- 
ondary consideration is that it brings about 
more sympathetic co-operation with the fac- 
ulty, a result not to be sneered at. 


With these ideas in mind we started to build 
a definite organization this year. We have a 
period a day for extra curricular activities 
and devote one of these periods each week to 
home room meetings. The various section or 
roll call rooms have their organization and on 
this day talk over room or school problems. 
Many good suggestions have come from these 
meetings. Early this year each home room 
chose a representative for the student council, 
to co-operate with the faculty in running the 
school. But the council suffered from the fact 
that it had no head, with no one but the Prin- 
cipal to call meetings and no one to preside at 
meetings. The council might have chosen a 
president from its own membership but Prin- 
cipal Brown thought that a greater interest 
might be aroused if the student body chose 
their president and ex officio head of the coun- 
cil. The council adopted this proposal. 


| ae the last two years we have been 


Each representative reported the plan to his 
“gang” in his home room, discussion followed, 
and each home room nominated a candidate, 
making eleven candidates for the office. 


Then the fun began. Some sophomores sug- 
gested a fusion of the five sophomore rooms 
in favor of one candidate. So a class meeting’ 
was held and one of the candidates—“Bud” 
Sloan—was endorsed. But the sophomores 
could not elect him alone, for there were only 
140 in their class, out of an enrolment of 370. 
Some one suggested a deal with the freshmen 
—110 in number—by which in return for their 


support this year, they might have the office 
next year. But the “frosh” proved wary of po- 
litical promises made a year in advance. The 
juniors had fused all the home rooms in favor 
of Russel Downey and in a joint meeting with 
the freshmen had attempted to get support for 
him. But there was division in their own 
ranks for the girls were gathering around the 
girl candidate from room 8 whom the whole 
school recognized as worthy of the office. 

Meanwhile, hand bills, dodgers, cards and 
other printed matter for Downey and for Sloan 
appeared, and campaign committees were 
formed. The council had decided that “minute” 
men or women might on certain days go to the 
various rooms and speak for their candidates. 
The candidate from the senior room was the 
first to post copies of his platform in the 
school halls, which soon resembled windows of 
vacant stores before election time. He advo- 
cated more athletics for girls, the cultivation 
of the “hello” spirit, co-operation with the 
faculty in financing the new auditorium stage 
and a referendum on the quarter holiday, a 
mooted question. Other platforms appeared 
and all sorts of blackboard signs: “Vote for 
Downey, He’s 100 Percent Christian,” “Vote 
for Cyntha May, she stands for quantity” or 
“Show that you know a good man when you 
see one.” 

One day the activities period was taken for 
a mass meeting at which the candidates them- 
selves spoke and showed where they stood. The 
meeting was as orderly as any political rally 
and the speakers far better than most I have 
heard at such times. They told what they be- 
lieved in and what they would do if elected. It 
took courage for the girl candidates to address 
that meeting, but they did it ably; and I wish 
that women who are too timid to use their po- 
litical privileges might have heard them. One 
candidate, a boy, tried the old fashioned speech, 
the tickle-your-funny-bone and The Ladies— 
God-bless-’em kind. I watched the faces of his 
audience. His speech didn’t take. The students 
merely laughed. 
- Meanwhile, the student council and the fac- 
ulty worked out details of the election. The 
representative from the senior home room 
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recommended the use of the preferential ballot, 
which permitted the voter to express his first, 
second and third choices, so that the candidate 
elected was practically certain of having a 
majority of the votes cast. This suggestion 
was adopted. It was further agreed that the 
Problems of Democracy class would have com- 
plete charge of the election. 

The next day, that class spent its period in 
working out details. It decided to divide the 
school into two wards by dropping an imagi- 
nary line down through the middle of the buuia- 
ing, and to establish a polling place at each 
end on the second floor. A boy who is work- 
ing his way by selling aluminum furnished the 
ballot boxes. Two election boards, each con- 
sisting of a judge and two inspectors, were 
elected. To get complete registration lsts 
from each home room the secretary checked 
off a student’s name as soon as he had voted. 
A number of the class volunteered to explain 
the preferential ballot in the home rooms. 
The tact that only 13 ballots out of 320 cast 
were spoiled shows that they must have done 
their work well. 


Later the election boards met with the teach- 
er of the class and adopted the following rules 
which were posted on the bulletin board: 


ELECTION RULES 
Polls open 8:30 Wednesday morning, close 11:30 
No electioneering on the second tioor 
No loitering around the polls 
The following ballots will be disqualified: 
a. When only one choice is expressed 
b. When all choices are for one candidate 
c. When any erasing or unnecessary marking is done 
on the ballot 
The result of the election will be published in the Evening 


Journal, 
(Signed) Election Board 


th 


The school paper, the Hi Times, in addition 
to carrying paid ads for some of the candi- 
dates, contained a sample ballot, with an ex- 
planation of it. 

The regular ballots were mimeographed by 
a committee of commercial students from the 
Problems of Democracy class and were locked 
up in the office. About 50 samples on yellow 
paper were distributed among the students. 
The names of the candidates were arranged 
alphabetically. 

On the morning of election, the board ar- 
rived early and arranged the polling places, 
placing a table behind a screen for the voter 
to mark his ballot (even tying pencils to it) 
and another table for the officials. The judge 
was to hand out the ballots while the inspec- 
tors were to check off the name of the voter, 
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and see that he deposited his ballot in the box. 
By 8.45 some early arrivals were lined up to 
vote. As each student came up to the table, 
he gave his name with the number of his room, 
which was checked off, then he received a bal- 
lot which he took behind the screen to mark, 
and on coming out, deposited it in the box. 
Watchers from the different classes were 
present. 

By 11:15 all who were in school had voted, 
the board having sent a watcher to each teach- 
er to check absentees. There had been no 
special rush, many having voted in vacant 
periods; and no disorder. 

Then came the count. The board, the watch- 
ers and the teacher in charge locked themselves 
in a classroom, opened the ballot boxes and be- 
gan the tally (3820 votes had been cast). It 
was found, as was to be expected, that no one 
had a majority of first choices, Homer Flem- 
ing, the senior candidate, having a plurality 
of 125. The second choices were then count- 
ed, with the result that Mr. Fleming was de- 
clared elected with a majority of 187 votes. 


After the Thanksgiving vacation, the coun- 
cil and the faculty met to arrange for the 
inauguration of the new president. The fol- 
lowing program was worked out for Friday, 
Dec. 7. 


The faculty and the council sat in a semi- 
circle on the stage, with the new president, 
Principal Brown, Superintendent Hemstreet, 
Mrs. Barnes, president of the Board of Edu- 
cation and Mr. Manley, secretary, in a smaller 
semi-circle before a table. After the school 
song, Principal Brown read the scripture les- 
son found in 1 Kings where Solomon prayed 
for wisdom to rule his people. Then announc- 
ing that it was his privilege to administer the 
oath of office to the newly chosen president of 
the student body, he held out the Bible to 
Homer Fleming who reverently placing his 
right hand‘on it, slowly repeated after him the 
old Athenian oath, slightly modified. A stu- 
dent came from the audience and handing the 
new president a red rose pledged him the 
strength of the study body, and the glee club 
responded: 

The strength of youth we bring, 
Oh hear us shout and sing 


Strength to you, strength to you, 
Our strength to you we bring. 


Other students followed, pledging co-oper- 
ation, the best brain and thought and loyalty, 
each bringing roses in appropriate colors. Af- 
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ter each pledge, the glee club responded. Last- 
ly a faculty member, bringing roses of all four 
colors, made the same four pledges on behalf 
of the faculty. 

Then the president made his inaugural ad- 
dress. He spoke for twenty minutes, renewing 
his campaign pledges and pleading for co-op- 
eration to make Corry High a cleaner and a 
better school. He reviewed the progress made 
since he was a freshman and promised his best 
efforts to carry it to even greater heights. He 
urged the right kind of school spirit—the kind 
that puts self last—and fearlessly laid the 
blame for football defeats upon the absence of 
such a spirit in the team. He himself, by the 
way, was on the team. 

The inauguration closed with the singing 
of “America, the Beautiful,” and to one teacher 
at least the prayer for America in that song: 

God mend thine every flaw, 

Confirm thy soul in self-control, 

Thy liberty in law. 
seemed nearer of realization through the vision 
and the efforts of this generation of boys and 


girls. 





A PERNICIOUS FALLACY 
EDWIN ERLE SPARKS 

Retired President of the Pennsylvania State College 

A most pernicious fallacy, reflected from 
the social thought of the day, confronts stu- 
dents in American educational institutions. It 
is the oft-repeated saying that the chief value 
of an education lies not in book-study or book- 
learning, but in a knowledge of how to handle 
one’s fellow men. Even instructors publish 
results of so-called investigations to prove that 
men and women who were students in school 
are the least successful in later life. 

Unfortunately these investigators take no 
standard of measurement other than earning- 
power. All success is measured by that yard- 
stick. Pursuing the same line of investigation 
a step further, it might as easily be proved 
that non-college men are more successful than 
college men because they earn more money 
per year. Several of the so-called “learned” 
professions, I mention only the ministry, teach- 
ing and the non-specializing physicians, are 
notedly low in earning power. 

Parents unite often with these anti-curricu- 
lum objectors in urging their children to avoid 
text books and to study their fellow students, 
“touch elbows with everybody,” and learn how 
to manage their comrades and to utilize them 
in their business plans. They argue that time 
spent in application to books is lost. Simply 
get over the useless barriers of quiz and ex- 
amination in some fashion. “Get college life.” 
Measure the success of your course of study 
by the number of! offices you have attained at 
the hands of your fellows. 

If all this be true, then why clutter up the 


No. & 
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college with such useless material? Why not 
let the counting house, the mill or shop, the 
garage be the place to study life and learn 
how to get the shortest hours and the longest 
wages? Why burden the schools? Let them 
take care of the students. By “student” I 
mean the modern boy who goes to college vol- 
untarily instead of being sent by his father 
because it is the thing to do. 


The old type of scholar is as out-of-date as 
is the tallow candle by which he studied. The 
thick-lensed, midnight-oii, impractical, cloister 
model of student, is to be seen only on the stage 
where he divides amusement with the straw- 
chewing, “By heck” style of farmer of the 
past. The twentieth-century scholar is not to 
be confused with either the up-to-date busi- 
ness man on the one hand or the short-sighted 
insignificant student on the other. The true 
scholar is a leader, a pioneer for the direction 
of others. Scholarship is an attainment of 
mind; a source of mental enjoyment; an ab- 
stract acquirement; a preparation for present 
and, possibly, future life; a liveable foundation 
for other activities in the material and indus- 
trial world. Financial success through busi- 
ness achievement is the immediately profitable; 
a broad education is the ultimately enjoyable. 


A liberal mixture of the two renders each 
more useful; but it is pernicious to emphasize 
the former at the expense of the latter. The 
age dwells upon the values of a material life. 
It is for the teacher to point out the ad- 
vantages of the immaterial and mental. For 
one, I cannot free my mind from the convic- 
tion that to secure an education it is necessary 
once in a while to look into a textbook and to 
use occasionally the powers of memory and 
reason. The true teacher will frequently 
preach the well-nigh forgotten gospel of toil; 
will combat heresies affecting true scholarship 
for future America and will omit no oppor- 
tunity of persuading students somehow to les- 
sen the denominator of school life. We have 
to contend with over-organization, over-desire 
for amusement and over-importance of physi- 
cal contests as compared with the pursuit of 
the curriculum. Only by persistent effort can 
we make certain that an education of the peo- 
ple, for the people and by the people shall 
not perish from the earth. “The world belongs 
to the energetic,” said one Emerson. Are 
Americans ceasing to be energetic in Emer- 
son’s sense of the word? 





Do you believe in your profession? Then 
help make it a profession. This is a day of 
organization. By organization ideals are cre- 
ated; programs framed; and campaigns waged 
and won. Mere numbers add tremendous 
strength. The annual dues paid by one person 
are insignificant, but think of the sum avail- 
able for the betterment of American education 
if every teacher in this country belonged to 
the National Education Association. Join 
now! Headquarters: 1201 Sixteenth Street 
Northwest, Washington, D. C 
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EDITORIAL SECTION 


THE PHILADELPHIA CONVENTION 


The official program of the annual conven- 
tion of the Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation, held in Philadelphia December 26-28, 
. 1923, inclusive, contained the names of 350 
officers and speakers. The directory of meet- 
ings assigned places of meeting to the gen- 
eral sessions, the House of Delegates, nine de- 
partments, twelve sections and twelve round 
tables. Nearly 5,000 members registered. 
Educational exhibits in. the Central High 
School, Commercial exhibits in the William 
Penn High School, excursions to points of in- 
terest, breakfasts, luncheons, dinners, ban- 
quets, receptions, dances and teas—all crowd- 
ed into three days, made the convention replete 
with inspiration, recreation or social diversion 
to suit every one’s inclination. 

Of the speakers announced in the December 
JOURNAL only one, Dr. Frank Pierrepont 
Graves, Commissioner of Education of New 
York, failed to appear, but we have his prom- 
ise that he will come the next time he is in- 
vited. Henry Turner Eailey, J. George Becht, 
Nicholas Murray Butler, S. Parkes Cadman, 
Gail Harrison, James F. Hosic, Olive M. Jones, 
William H. Kilpatrick, Josiah H. Penniman, 
Gifford Pinchot, Mrs. A. H. Reeve, Mrs. Cora 
Wilson Stewart and A. E. Winship appeared as 
scheduled and our inimitable President, Wil- 
liam M. Davidson, harmonized all antagonisms 
so that not even the most captious could im- 
agine a slight or harbor ill-will. The meetings 
were profitable, the spirit of harmony pre- 
vailed. The convention was an outstanding 
success. 

In the House of Delegates, the spirit of 
democracy held untrammeled sway. Each 
delegate who desired the floor to make a nomi- 
nation or to speak on a question was accorded 
that privilege and there was no hasty closing 
of nominations or muzzling of debate. On 
the contrary, the President was meticulous in 
his care to accord each delegate absolute free- 
dom of speech and equality of opportunity. 
Delegates made nominations from the floor 
of the house for President, for members of 
the committees on legislation and resolutions 
and for State delegates to the 1924 summer 
meeting of the N. E. A. in Washington, D. C. 
Mr. C. G. Hoag, editor of the Proportional 
Representative Review, conducted the election 
with the preferential ballot system and initi- 
ated twenty tellers and several volunteers into 
the mysteries of that most fair system of 
balloting. 

Dr. Enoch W. Pearson, Director of Music, 
Philadelphia, won merited praise for the work 
of his student musical organizations and that 
of individual public school students in music. 
The Philadelphia Orchestra, conducted by 
Leopold Stokowski and Thaddeus Rich, gave a 
most delightful matinee concert. Edouard A. 
Davies, Mrs. Thelma Melrose Davies, S. 
H. Lipschutz, Catharine Rossi and Mrs. Mae 
Ebrey Hotz, the latter furnished by the Phila- 
delphia Teachers’ Association, added the aes- 
thetic element to the general sessions and en- 





hanced their own reputations as artists in 
music. 

Particular praise is due Associate Superin- 
tendent Louis Nusbaum, chairman of the com- 
mittee on local arrangements, for his ability 
to secure the active cooperation of his associ- 
ates and to see things through. His eleven 
committees made every possible arrangement 
for the comfort and convenience of members 
of the Association. They were on the job 
early and late and they finished strong. 


HOUSE OF DELEGATES 
Summary of Proceedings* 


Wednesday P. M., December 26, 1923 


The order of business was as follows: 

1. At 4:15 P. M. President William M. 
Davidson called the House of Delegates to 
order and directed their attention to the order 
of business on page 8 of the official program. 
He stated that he had previously appointed a 
committee on credentials composed of Anna 
Walker, Chairman, Philadelphia; Henry Klo- 
nower, Harrisburg and R. M. Sherrard, Pitts- 
burgh. He called for their report. 

2. Report of Credentials Committee.—Miss 
Anna Walker stated that her committee had 
examined the credentials of the delegates to 
whom blue badges had been given and ap- 
proved them. On motion of E. M. Rapp, the 
report was approved and aii delegates certi- 
fied by the Executive Secretary were seated 
in the House of Delegates. 

8. Rules of Procedure.—The secretary read 
the “Rules of Procedure” adopted by the 
House of Delegates at Bethlehem and printed 
in the official program. On motion of H. B. 
Smith those rules were made the rules of this 
session. They are as follows: 


1. Delegates and Alternates—Only those delegates 
shall sit in the House of Delegates whose credentials are 
approved by the committee on credentials. In the absence 
of a delegate and his alternate, no other person shall be 
authorized to vote in their stead. 

2. Debate.—In debate on any motion each speaker 
shall be limited to five minutes unless his time be ex- 
tended, either (1) by unanimous consent, or (2) by 
majority vote of the House of Delegates. 

: one ane shall be by viva voce, except when 
a division is called for by at least twenty-five delegates. 

4. Elections.—All elections shall be by the method of 
proportional representation and the rules of the Propor- 
tional Representation League shall govern. ; 

5 he nominations of persons for the office of presi- 





dent, second vice president and for membership on the 
committee on resolutions and committee on legislation 
may be made from the floor of the House, Such nomi- 
nations for the office of president and second vice presi- 
dent shall be in addition to the nominations presented 
by the nine departments of the Association. 

6. Parliamentary Procedure.—Robert’s Rules of Order 
are adopted as authority on parliamentary procedure. 


4, Minutes of the Bethlehem meeting of 
the House of Delegates——On motion of C. R. 
Foster the minutes as published in the Feb- 
ruary, 1923 JoURNAL were approved. 

5. Report of the Executive Council by the 
President.—The President called attention to 
the report of the Executive Council printed 
pp. 20-24 in the official program. On motion 
of C. S. Davis the report was adopted. 


* Compiled from stenographic report by Guilbert and 
Lewis, few Reporters, 1437 Walnut St,, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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6. Report of the Committee on Legislation. 
—wWill Grant Chambers, Chairman, called at- 
tention to the report of his committee, pp. 
24, 25 of the official program, and stated that 
it represents the condensation of a consider- 
able amount of work. He referred to two 
former reports printed in they May and Sep- 
tember numbers of the JOURNAL and summar- 
ized the conclusions, as follows: 

1. That the Association through the proper officers 
and committees cooperate with the Retirement Board in 
securing data bearing on the cost of the operation of 
the proposed amendments to the Retirement Act and in 
framing and pushing in the legislature the necessary bills. 

2. hat until in the judgment of the Executive Council 
the prevailing prejudice of members of House and Senate 
against tenure legislation has disappeared or materially 
diminished, the Legislative Committee and officers and 
representatives of this Association abstain from offering 
or supporting any bills providing for the indefinite or 
permanent tenure of teachers, and that we urge the same 
course on all friends of tenure outside the Association. 
That recommendation is made by the Committee not in 
any sense hostile or even lukewarm on this proposition, 
but as our unanimous judgment that it is unwise to con- 
tinue at this time in the face of the hostility which we 
met everywhere to the general idea at the present time, 
and we fear it would be a very, very grave mistake to 
continue what they feel amounts to persecution and try 
to put over legislation which we know to be gi legisla- 
tion until this opposition has been put on That is 
the very general feeling that comes to us from friends of 
tenure legislation in the legislature. 

3. We recommend and thank the Chairman and mem- 
bers of the Committees on Education of the House and 
Senate and the entire Legislature for their friendly atti- 
tude and open minded interest in all educational matters 
brought before them, and for the fine list of twenty-seven 
educational acts which they were able to have enacted. 


He moved the adoption of the report. His 
motion was seconded. 

Thomas B. Smythe: Does that include an 
approval of the recommendations of this com- 
mittee, the three recommendations? 

W. G. Chambers: The Committee makes 
that a part of the report, yes. 

Mr. Smythe: I would like, if I may, to 
ask the wisdom of approving the recommenda- 
tions they have made regarding tenure. Did 
New Jersey and Connecticut obtain tenure of 
teachers by withdrawing all support and not 
mentioning the matter? Will further sup- 
port of tenure increase hostility, and how will 
we get tenure without making further demand 
for it? I would like Dr. Chambers to give us 
further information about that. 

Mr. Chambers: I wish that the members 
of the committee might speak to this question. 
I have said all that I can say on the matter. 
It is the unanimous judgment of the committee 
that it would be wise for the immediate future 
not to press this matter. We have assurance 
from members of both houses that the matter 
will never pass until the opposition has died 
down, and that was told us by friends of 
tenure in the Legislature and not by its ene- 
mies. Considering the condition which our 
report outlines, we can not go into it in de- 
tail, because I do not think it would be fair 
to the members of the House and Senate to 
name: them individually. We know that this 
is a very general attitude on the part of 
the members of both Houses. Other members 
of the committee may speak and affirm or deny 
what I have said in regard to what we have 
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found, if they feel like doing so. You will 
notice how that is put, “Until in the judgment 
of the Executive Council the prevailing preju- 
dice of members of House and Senate against 
tenure legislation has disappeared or materi- 
ally diminished.” 

There being no further discussion and the 
question having been called for, the President 
put the question on the approval of the report. 
The report was approved. 

7. Report of the Treasurer.—Jno. C. Wag- 
ner, treasurer, called attention to the financial 
reports printed on pages 23, 26 and 27 of the 
official program. The total expenditure dur- 
ing the year was $79,059.61 of which $25,000 
was transferred to the permanent fund. The 
balance in the treasury Dec. 14, 1923 was 
$46,680.88. On motion of E. M. Rapp the 
report was unanimously approved. 

8. Report of the Trustees of the Permanent 
Fund.—aAs the chairman of the Trustees of 
the Permanent Fund, Addison L. Jones, was 
not present, the President called attention 
to the report printed on pp. 25, 26 of the official 
program showing a balance in the fund of 
$35,388.07. On motion of Robert E. Laramy 
the report was approved. 

9. Nominations for President and Second 
Vice President—The Secretary read the fol- 
lowing nominations from the various depart- 
ments: 

1. For President: 
W. Lee Gilmore, Oakmont 
Robett E ramy, Altoona 
Ezra Lehman, Shippensburg 
Victor Oswald, Hazleton 
Edgar Fahs Smith, Philadelphia 
J. C. Taylor. Scranton 


2. For Second. Vice President: 
John C. Diehl, Erie 
E. S. Downes, Lower Merion 
Mrs. E. S. Reider, Williamsport 
A. C. Rothermel, Kutztown 
J. W.. Snoke, Lebanon 
Mrs. Lucy L. W. Wilson, Philadelphia 


In addition to these nominations, Mrs. Lucy 
L. W. Wilson, Philadelphia, was nominated 
for President from the floor of the house. 

Mr. Laramy withdrew as a candidate for 
the presidency, giving as his reason that for 
the past two years the Presidents have been 
members of the Department of Superintend- 
ence. 

10. Additional Nominations (All 
from the floor).— 


1. For the Committee on Ee 
John Adams, Pittsburgh 
Will Grant Cheakeen State College 
ohn A. H. Keith, Indiana 

illiam H. Martin, Wilkinsburg 

George O. Moore, Erie 
Charles L. Niemeyer, Scranton 
Lawrence T. Orner, Clarks Summit 
Reuben T. Shaw, Philadelphia 


Chas. S. Davis: I move that for the un- 
expired term of Frank E. Baker, the candi- 
date who stands sixth shall be elected to fill 
that vacancy. Seconded and carried. 


2. For ~ Committee on Resolutions: 
M. Balsbaugh, Lebanon 
Kate CG. ~— = Mercer County 
Charles R. Foster, Pittsburgh 
George E. Mark, Lansdowne 
Anna Walker, Philadelphia 


made 
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3. For State Delegates to the N. E. A. 1924 Summer 

Meeting at Washington, D. C. 
I. D. App, Harrisburg 
R. M. Archibald, Waynesburg 
E. R. Barclay, Huntingdon 
Carl O. Benner, Coatesville 
W. E. DeTurk, Spring City 
Charles E. Dickey, Pittsburgh 
Albert W. Dudley, Philadelphia 
Hi, Dunn, McConnellsville 
John F, Finafrock, Chambersburg 
Jessie Gray, Philadelphia 
H. E. Gress, Monessen 
J. H. Hoffman, Doylestown 
Frank P. Hopper, Wilkes-Barre 
Janet G. Jordan, Philadelphia 
W. H. Kretchman, Somerset 
David C. Locke, Beaver 
C. W. Lillibridge, Smethport 
John J. McNamara, Bethlehem 
J. A. Mechling, Kittanning 
A. O. Michener, Philadelphia 
Caroline A. Patterson, Pittsburgh 
George W. Pedlow, Chester 
Walter Philips, Media 
W. W. Raker, Bloomsburg 
D, R. H. Rosenberger, Lewisburg 
Livingston Seltzer, Pottsville 

. H. Sloop, Bellefonte 

R. O. Stoops, York 
Thomas B. Smythe, Reading 
Grace G. Swan, Pittsburgh 
George L. Swank, Sunbury 
F. H. Taylor, Montrose 
Anna Walker, Philadelphia 


11. Invitations for the 1924 Convention.— 
Mr. Jno. C. Diehl, Erie, after enumerating 
the attractions that the city of Erie has to 
offer the P. S. E. A., extended a cordial invi- 
tation, on behalf of the teachers and board 
of directors of Erie, the civic organizations 
of Erie and her citizens in general, to the 
House of Delegates to hold the 1924 con- 
vention in Erie. 


H. W. Dodd: I endorse the invitation ex- 
tended by Superintendent Diehl. 

By unanimous vote Erie was selected as the 
place of holding the 1924 convention. 

12. Expenses of Delegates to the N. E. A. 
Convention——Ben G. Graham: Last year I 
moved to lay on the table the report of the 
Committee on Ways and Means. I am in- 
formed that our Executive Council has made 
a study of that report and so in order to get 
this report before the house and to pave the 
way for action, at our meeting tomorrow, I 
move that the report be taken from the table. 
Seconded and carried. 

Reuben T. Shaw: Since the motion just 
passed deals with a report by a committee not 
all of whom are members of the present 
House of Delegates, I move that the President 
be authorized to fill any vacancies that may 
exist in that committee. Seconded and carried. 


13. The Time of Holding the Annual Con- 
vention.—Miss Janet Jordan moved that the 
President appoint a committee of five to re- 
port tomorrow morning on a better time of 
meeting than during the Christmas holiday 
season. Seconded and carried. The President 
appointed Janet Jordan, Chairman, Philadel- 
phia; John C. Diehl, Erie; Eli M. Rapp, Read- 
ing; U. L. Gordy, Chambersburg and C. H. 
Garwood, Harrisburg. 

14. Committee to Investigate the Relation- 
ship between the Junior High School Curricu- 
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lum and College Entrance Requirements.—On 
motion of Arthur J. Jones, University of Penn- 
sylvania, properly seconded, the President was 
authorized to appoint a committee to investi- 
gate the relationship between the junior high 
school curriculum and college entrance re- 
quirements. The President appointed the fol- 
lowing committee: 


Arthur J. Jones, Chairman, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, to represent the Universities 

William W. Evans, Superintendent, Columbia County 
Schools, Bloomsburg, to represent Rural Schools 

Charles R. Foster, Associate Superintendent, Pittsburgh, 
to represent City Junior High Schools 

Tames M. Glass, Department of Public Instruction, Har- 
risburg, to represent the Department of Public In- 
struction 

Paul A, Mertz, Ursinus College, Collegeville, to represent 
the smaller Colleges 

G. C. L. Riemer, State Normal School, Bloomsburg, to 
represent the State Normal Schools 

Walter E. Severance, High School Principal, Harrisburg, 
to represent City Senior High Schools 

H. R. Vanderslice, Superintendent of Schools, Coatesville, 
to represent City High Schools 

Mrs. Lucy L. W. Wilson, Principal, S. Phila. High School 
for Girls, Philadelphia, to represent City High Schools 


15. Adjournment.—At 5:30 P. M. the 
House of Delegates adjourned to meet at 
9:00 A. M. Thursday, Dec. 27. 


Thursday A. M., December 27, 1923 

The order of business was as follows: 

1. At 9:26 A. M. President William M. 
Davidson called the House of Delegates to 
order. 

2. Report of the State School Employees’ 
Retirement Board.—The President directed 
attention to the report printed on pp. 27-29 
of the official program showing a_ balance 
in the fund of $13,264,770.48. The report was 
approved. 

3. “Report of Committee on Mental Meas- 
urement.—The report as printed on page 25 
of the official program was approved and the 
committee was continued for another year. 

4, Report of the Committee on Ways and 
Means.—The secretary read the report of the 
Committee on Ways and Means as printed pp. 
255, 256 of the February JOURNAL. At the 
suggestion of Mr. Shaw, the President called 
on Charles C. Heyl for a report as a com- 
mittee of one of the Executive Council to study 
the subject of financing State Delegates to the 
N. E. A. summer convention. Mr. Heyl sum- 
marized the action of the N. E. A. Represen- 
tative Assembly at Oakland-San Francisco 
last July in appropriating $10,000 to help 
cover transportation expenses of delegates in 
excess of $50. He added, “It is a wholesome 
thing for a State association such as ours to 
send delegates to the convention of the N. 
E. A. It is wholesome for us to send as many 
of our quota of delegates as possible. Such 
delegates should feel the responsibility of 
representing us and we should pay their ex- 
penses. It should be possible for us to send 
delegates from all grades of service, not only 
those whose salaries would make it easily 
possible for them to finance themselves. In 
the interest then of larger democracy and 
to enable a large number of our delegates 
to attend the N. E. A. convention, I am glad 
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that this report has been taken from the 
table and I hope it will be given complete dis- 
cussion and the best decision.” 

After much discussion in which the follow- 
ing participated: Reuben T. Shaw, Charles 
C. Heyl, Robert E. Laramy, T. E. Garber, 
T. S. Davis, Mary B. McAndrew, Ben G. 
Graham, Floyd T. Atwell, U. L. Gordy and H. 
W. Dodd, the latter moved the reconstructed 
Committee on Ways and Means retire and 
bring in a clarified report. The motion was 
seconded and carried unanimously. 

The reconstructed committee consisting of 
Reuben T. Shaw, Chairman, John H. Adams, 
Charles C. Heyl, H. W. Dodd and E. M. Bals- 
baugh, retired and later brought in the fol- 
lowing report: 

That the expenses of the 18 delegates of 
the P. S. E. A. to the July, 1924 meeting of 
the N. E. A. be paid by this Association. Ex- 
penses shall include only the following: 


1. Train fare, convention rate and pullman fare. 
2. Per diem allowance, not exceeding $6 per diem for 
the period of the convention. 


That the Executive Council in its annual re- 
port shall state the number of delegates to 
which the P. S. E. A. is entitled and shall 
report the financial ability of the Association 
to meet the expenses. 

Mr. Gordy moved the adoption of the report. 
Miss MeAndrew seconded the motion. The 
motion carried. ; 

5. Report of the Committee on the Time 
of Holding the Annual Convention.—Miss Jor- 
dan’s committee recommended that the 1924 
Convention be held Dec. 29, 30 and 31 and 
that a committee be appointed to study the 
situation and report at the Erie meeting, 
and that in the future the annual convention 
be held for two days during the third week in 
October. f 

After heated discussion in which the fol- 
lowing participated: Mr. Bentz, Mr. Garber, 
Mr. Gordy, Miss Jordan, Mr. Adams, Mr. 
Montgomery, Mrs. Barrett, Mr. Jones, Mr. 
Rapp and Miss O’Dea, Mr. Garber moved that 
the time of holding the 1924 convention be 
determined by the Executive Council. This 
motion was seconded and carried. 

Regarding the second part of the report 
of Miss Jordan’s committee, viz., that a com- 
mittee be appointed to study the situation 
and to report on a change in the date of hold- 
ing the annual convention, by a vote of 149 
for and 158 against, the recommendation was 
disapproved. ; 

6. Greetings to Dr. Thomas E. Finegan.— 
On motion of Miss McAndrew, properly sec- 
onded, the President was directed to send the 
greetings of the Association to Dr. Thomas 
BE. Finegan, Washington, D. C. He sent the 
following telegram: 


Doctor Thomas E. Finegan, Vice President, 
National seen Association, 
shington, D. C. 

be ig been instructed by the House of Delegates of 
the Pennsylvania State Education Association in meeting 
assembled in this city to extend to you warm and cordial 
greetings and to congratulate you upon the great oppor- 
tunity that is yours in your new field of endeavor as 
Vice President of the National Transportation Association 
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in charge of educational work. We wish for you the 
richest and most abundant success in life and beg at 
this time to assure you that we shall never forget the 
great contribution which you made to the cause of edu- 
cational progress in our beloved Commonwealth while 
serving as head of our great State School system. Your 
vigorous support of our educational program and your 
invaluable aid in promoting its progress during your four 
years’ stay among us has made us your debtors forever. 
WILLIAM M. DAVIDSON, President 
Pennsylvania State Education Association 


7. Withdrawal of Edgar Fahs Smith’s 
Candidacy.—Arthur J. Jones requested that 
the delegates do not vote for Edgar Fahs 
Smith at this time. 


8. Committee of Tellers to Count Ballots.— 
The President appointed the following com- 
mittee of tellers: 


Robert Adams, Philadelphia 
John F. Allison, Slippery: Rock 
Josephine Armstrong, Oxford 
Hugh M. Bell, Rossiter 

Jennie Benson, Kane 

Mildred Bills, Somerset 

P. F. Brennan, Shenandoah 
Iva Cluley, Pittsburgh 

FE. W. Cober, Wilkinsburg 

T. M. Qonniff, Plains 

Mary E. Cook, Beaver 

Clara G. Cooper, Charleroi 
Paul Cressman, Erie 

Nora Crouse, Steelton 

Joe Currie, New Castle 

Helen Custer, Reading 

Charles B. Derick, Shippensburg 
George F. Dunkelberger, Waynesburg 
Maud IL. Ewing, Saltsburg 
Katharine O’Dea, Scranton 

R. T. Shaw, Philadelphia 


9. Four State-wide Committees—In fur- 
thering the work of the President of the N. 
KE. A. through four nation-wide committees 
of 100 each to study four outstanding prob- 
lems of the teaching profession, the President 
appointed four state-wide committees of 25 
each to study the same problems, as follows: 


I 


CLASSROOM TEACHING PROBLEMS 
Charles E. Dickey, Chairman, Supt. of Schools, Allegheny 
County, Union Trust Building, Pittsburgh 
D. Edward Atwell, Gibney Apartments, Coatesville 
Mrs, V. B. Bennett, Prin. Moorhead School, Pittsburgh 
Louise D. Baggs, Supervising Principal, Bristol 
Lillian M. Dannaker, Primary Supervisor, Ridley Park 
Mary Daniels, Charles Sumner School, Scranton 
A. D. Endsley, Superintendent of Schools, Taren‘uin 
Mary S. Gibbs, ‘Teacher, Lynn School, Philadelphia 
Thomas Gillan, Superintendent of Schools, Donora 
Ada M. Griffith, Doylestown 
Catharine Haifleigh, Primary Instructor, Harrisburg 
F. D. Keboch, Supervising Principal, Aspinwall 
Elizabeth Lackey, Supervising Prin. Neville 
Coraopolis 
W. W. Lantz, High School Principal, Turtle Creek 
Charlotte Long, Primary Teacher, Larkin School, Chester 
Charles S. Miler, Superintendent of Schools, Latrobe 
E. C. Noyes, Asst. County Superintendent, Union Trust 
Building, Pittsburgh 
S. Todd Perley, Supervising Principal, Avalon 
George D. Robb, Principal High School, Altoona 
Carmon Ross, Supervising Principal, Doylestown 
R. M. Steele, Teacher Training School, Slippery Rock 
— Truby, Prin. Brinton Ave. School, North Brad- 
ock 
Bertha B. Wagner, High School Teacher, Watsontown 
J. C. Werner, Supervising Principal, Coraopolis 
Ruth Williamson, High School Instructor, Clearfield 


II 
RURAL TEACHING PROBLEMS 


Tee L. Driver, Chairman, Director Rural Schools, Dept. 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg 


Twp., 
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Cherine F. Adamson, Asst. County Superintendent, Mead- 

vue 

Norman E. Aten, Rural Teacher, Camptown 

J. Paul Burkhart, Principal Penn Twp. High School, 
Bernville 

Mrs. Esther Calhoun, Rural Teacher, DuBois 

Carroll D. Champlin, Professor of Education, California 

C. W. Earnest, Waynesburg e 

J. L. Hazlett, Asst. County Superintendent, Kittannin 

Lloyd C. Keefauver, Asst. County Superintendent, Get- 
tysburg 

Hannah Kieffer, Director of Rural Education, Shippensburg 

H. S. Kuder, Principal Cecil Township, Canonsburg 

Abram M. Kulp, \Asst. Superintendent, Hatfield 

— F, Maxwell, Asst. County Superintendent, Greens- 
ur; 

Harry c Moyer, Asst. County Superintendent, Schaeffers- 
town 

Mary C. Murphy, Instructor of Rural Schools, Johnstown 

8 ee Prof. Agricultural Education, State 
ollege 

Mrs. Grace S. Perham, Asst. County Superintendent, 


Gravity 

C. Ebbert Plasterer, Superintendent of Cameron County, 
Emporium . 

S. H. Replogle, Asst. County Superintendent, Union 


Trust Building, Pittsburgh 
B. H. Rhinesmith, Township Supervisor, Ridgway 


Raymond W. Robinson, Asst. County Superintendent, 
Towanda 

Mary M. Rohrer, Asst. County Superintendent, Hunt- 
ingdon 


Augustus Smith, Rural Teacher, Newport 
J. Buell Snyder, Member School Board, Perryopolis 
Helen Welliver, Rural Teacher, Jerseytown 


III 
RETIREMENT ALLOWANCES 


Oliver P. Cornman, Chairman, Associate Superintendent, 
Keystone Building, Philadelphia 

John W. Anthony, Principal Franklin School, Pittsburgh 

H. H. Baish, School Employees Retirement System, Hbg. 

Angela G. Blewitt, Supervisor of Art, Scranton 

Emma K. Bossert, High School Instructor, Phoenixville 

Mrs. Jessie Hays Campbell, Kindergarten Teacher, Lea 
School of Practice, Philadelphia 

Carrie F. Cramer, Grade School Teacher; Minersville 

Charles S. Davis, Superintendent, Steelton 

. Garber, Principal Bellevue Schools, Bellevue 

asi, Glass, Department of Public Instruction, Har- 
risburg : 

Ben G. Graham, Superintendent of Schools, New Castle 

Francis B. Haas, Department of Public Instruction, Har- 
risburg 

—. A. Herrick, President Girard College, Phila- 
elphia 

Laura en, Grade Teacher, Milton 

Daisy B. Keim, Grade Teacher, Reading 

John A. H. Keith, Prin. Indiana State Normal School, 
Indiana 

Robert E. Laramy, Superintendent of Schools, Altoona 

Laura Megaree, Special Class Teacher, Longfellow School, 
Philadelphia 

George O. Moore, Assistant Superintendent, Erie 

Caroline A. Patterson, Pres. Teachers’ Association, Besse- 
mer Building, Pittsburgh ; / 

Muriel 9 aa Mathematics Dep’t West Philadelphia 
Girls H. S. 

Reuben Shaw, W. Phila. H. S.. for Boys, Philadelphia 

Grace Swan, Director Primary Work, Hancock hool, 
Pittsburgh : 5 é 

A. B. Wallize, Principal Junior High, Harrisburg 

J. Elwood Wherry, Asso. Supt., Allegheny County, Union 
Trust Building, Pittsburgh 


IV 
TENURE PROBLEMS 
H. W. Dodd, Chairman, Superintendent of Schools, 
Allentown : 
ohn Adams, Principal Perry School, Pittsburgh 
illiam O. Allen, Professor Lafayette College, Easton 
Nellie Apgar, Supervisor of Drawing, Bethlehem 
Floyd Atwell, Superintendent of Schools, Beavef Falls 
Bentz, Superintendent of Schools, Cambria County, 
Ebensburg ’ 
J. F. Bower, Principal, McKeesport High School 
Nora M. Crouse, Instructor, Steelton , 
Jessie C, Evans, Principal Girls High School, Philadelphia 
‘Ada Forry, Instructor, Special School, Lancaster 
Mary H. Gibson, Principal Elementary School, Wilkins- 
burg 
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Jessie Gray, Instructor, Philadelphia Normal School, 
Philadelphia : 
Clyde C. Greene, Principal State Normal School, Clarion 
Thomas IL. Jenkins, Instructor, East Mauch Chunk 
core, een, Principal, Shippensburg State Normal 
00! 


Mary B. McAndrew, Instructor, Carbondale High School 
Rose E. MecNees, tler 
Joseph F. Noonan, Superintendent, Mahanoy Township 
Gertrude Rowe, Supervising Principal, Wilkes-Barre 
Samuel Slawson, Superintendent. of Schools, Johnstown 
Landis Tanger, Superintendent, Reading 
Catherine Toohey, High School Teacher, Wilkes-Barre 
Lillian Tussey, Altoona 

ra M. Wallace, Bedford 
Isabel White, Instructor, North Braddock 


10. Officers Elected.— 


President, Ezra Lehman, Shippensburg 
Second Vice President, John C. Diehl, Erie 
Committee on Legislation: 
To serve for two years 
ohn Adams, Pittsburgh 
ill Grant Chambers, State College 
John A. H. Keith, Indiana 
William H. Martin, Wilkinsburg 
Reuben T. Shaw, Philadelphia 
To serve for one year 
George O. Moore, Erie 
Co ittee on Resolutions: 
To serve for two years 
E. M. Balsbaugh, Lebanon 
Kate G. Barnes, Mercer 
Charles R. Foster, Pittsburgh 
George E. Mark, Lansdowne 
Anna Walker, Philadelphia 


State Delegates to the N. E. A. Washington Con- 
vention: 


I. D. App, Harrisburg 
R. M. Archibald, Waynesburg 
E. R. Barclay, Huntingdon 
Carl O. Benner, Coatesville 
Charles E. Dickey, Pittsburgh 
H. EE. Gress, Monessen 
Frank P. Hopper, Wilkes-Barre 
anet G. Jordan, Philadelphia 
. H. Kretchman, Somerset 
David C. Locke, Beaver 
John J. McNamara, Bethlehem 
A. O. Michener, Philadelphia 
Caroline A. Patterson, Pittsburgh 
Walter Philips, Media 
Livingston Seltzer, Pottsville 
p Stoops, Yor 
Grace G. Swan, Pittsburgh 
Anna Walker, Philadelphia 


11. Adjournment.—At 11:30 A. M. The 
House of Delegates adjourned. 
Respectfully submitted, 
JAMES HERBERT KELLEY, 
Executive Secretary 








P. S. E. A. OFFICERS FOR 1924 


President—Ezra Lehman, Shippensburg 
First Vice President, William M. Davidson, Pittsburgh 
Second Vice President, John C. Diehl, Erie 


Legislative Committee 
A. Term expires Dec. 31, 1924 
harles S. Davis, Steelton 
Charles E. Dickey, Pittsburgh 
Jessie Gray, Philadelphia 
George O. Moore, Erie 
B. Term expires Dec. 31, 1925 
| Adams, Pitts’ “~ ° 
ill Grant Chambers, tate College 
‘ohn A. H. Keith, Indiana 
illiam H. Martin, Wilkinsburg 
Reuben T. Shaw, Philadelphia 


Resolutions Committee 
A. .Term expires Dec. 31, 1924 
Martha S. Gill, Philadelphia 
W. Lee Gilmore, Oakmont 
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J. W.. Sweeney, St. Marys 

John I. Woodruff, Selinsgrove 
Term expires Dec. 31, 1925 

. M. Balsbaugh, Lebanon 

Kate G. Barnes, Mercer 

Charles R. Foster, Pittsburgh 

George E. Mark, Lansdowne 

Anna Walker, Philadelphia 


I. DEPARTMENTS 


College and Teacher Training School 
President, John A. H. Keith, Indiana 
Vice Pres., George H. Reavis, Pittsburgh 
Secretary, Paul Mertz, Collegeville 
Executive Committee: 

Mervin G. Filler, Carlisle 
Warren N. Drum, Lock Haven 

County Superintendent 
President, George A. Grim, Nazareth 
Vice Pres., John §. Carroll, Uniontown 
Secretary, Kate G. Barnes, Mercer 

District Superintendence 
President, Ben G. Graham, New Castle 
Vice Pres., B. Frank Rosenberry, Palmerton 
Secretary, Charles S. Miller, Latrobe 

Graded School 
President, James R. Gilligan, Scranton 
Vice Pres., Aelfric James, Easton 
Secretary, Margaret Lowman, Indiana 

‘High School 
President, George D. Robb, Altoona 
Vice Pres., Charles B. Fager, Harrisburg 
Secretary, Jessie C, Evans, Philadelphia 

Music 
President, Victor Oswald, Hazleton 
Vice Pres., Mrs. E. S. Reider, Williamsport 
Secretary, Celia Frankenfield, Cheltenham 

Glenside 

Rural School 
President, Joseph I. Stubbs, West Grove 
Vice Pres., Roy Diem, Arendtsville 
Secretary, Agnes E. Hixson, Belle Vernon 

Supervising Principals 
President, J. N. Waugaman, Scottdale 
Vice Pres., D. H. Stewart, Beaver 
Secretary, Elizabeth Lackey, Coraopolis 
Executive Committee: 

a Kniss, Beaverdale 
A. H. Martin, York 
Lawrence T. Orner, Clarks Summit 

Vocational Education and Practical Arts 
President, Arthur J. Blewitt, East Stroudsburg 
Vice Pres., Anthony M. Goldberger, Pittsburgh 
Secretary, J. B. Berry, Meadville 


II. HIGH SCHOOL SECTIONS 
Classical , 
President, Nevin Schaeffer, Lancaster 
Vice Pres., Walter E. Severance, Harrisburg 
Secretary, Jessie C. Bowers, Harrisburg 
mmercial 
President, E. G. Miller, Pittsburgh 
Vice Pres., C. L. Arnold, Erie 
Secretary, Appointive 
— , 
resident, E. C. Noyes, Pittsburgh 
Vice Pres., Claudia B. Guie, Norristown 
Secretary, Janet Crawford, Franklin 
Mathematics : 
President, Alice Holbrooke, Philadelphia 
Vice Pres., M. H. Horner, Coraopolis 
Secretary, W. R. Bray, Freeland 
Science : 
President, M. E. Morse, Erie _ ’ 

Vice Pres., Ida W. Berger, Philadelphia 
Secretary, Appointive. ; ; 
Social Studies (Pennsylvania Council for the Social 

Studies) i 
President, R. O. Hughes, Pittsburgh 
Vice Pres., Edgar C. Bye, Coatesville 
Secretary, Margaret Kollock, Philadelphia 
Executive Committee: _ : 
essie C, Evans, Philadelphia 
i Lynn Barnard, Harrisburg -— 
Pennsylvania Interscholastic Athletic Association 
Executive Committee: 
W. C. Davis, Easton : 
P, E. Turick, Newport Twp. H. S., Wanamie 
Cc. S. Davis, Steelton 
Harry Smith, Milton 
Henry Seller, Somerset 
P. F. Puderbaugh, Lock Haven 


Twp., 
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J. F. Bauer, McKeesport 
F. S. Jackson, Punxsutawney 
Secretary, Harry R. Allen, Harrisburg 


III. VOCATIONAL SECTIONS 
Agriculture 
President, B. A. Rockwell, Coudersport 
Vice Pres., C. W. F. Wuesthoff, Spartansburg 
Secretary, Curtis Watts, Imperial 
rt 
President, 
Secretary, 
Continuation 
President, James Killius, Johnstown 
Vice Pres., Florence Hurst, Philadelphia 
Secretary, Mrs. Blanche Dunn, Erie 
Home Economics 
President, Mrs. Henrietta Calvin, Philadelphia 
Vice Pres., Mrs. Edith Davidson, Pittsburgh 
Secretary, Edna Randell, Erie 
Industrial Arts 
President, Charles F. Bauder, Philadelphia 
Vice Pres., H. E. Todd, Harrisburg 
Secretary, P. 1, Cressman, Erie 


IV. ROUND TABLES 
Americanization 
President, E. E. Bach, Philadelphia 
Vice Pres., Wm. Henry Welsh, Philadelphia 
Secretary, Charles B. Cross, Erie 
' Executive Committee: 
Thomas Francis, Chairman, Scranton 
Caroline M. Reedy, Reading 
Sarah J. Lowery, Pittsburgh 
James Killius, Johnstown 
Elizabeth B. Roop, Connelsville 
N. B. MacHose, Bethlehem 
College and University 
President, Mervin G. Filler, Carlisle 
Vice Pres., Percy Hughes, Bethlehem 
Executive Committee: 
The officers and 
W. O. Allen, Easton 
College Teachers of Education 
President, Paul Mertz, Collegeville 
Vice Pres., G. Reavis, Pittsburgh 
Secretary, Carson Ryan, Swarthmore 
Executive Committee: 
Paul Mertz, Collegeville 
Carson Ryan, Swarthmore 
. H. Reavis, Pittsburgh 
W. O. Allen, Easton 
Guidance 
President, Arthur J. Jones, Philadelphia 
Secretary, Dorothea de Schweinitz, Philadelphia 
Health Education 
President, Samuel H. Replogle, Pittsburgh 
Vice Pres., R. W. Robinson, Towanda 
Secretary, Anna L. Stanley, Harrisburg 
Kindergarten-Primary 
President, Veronica Michels, Philadelphia 
Vice Pres., Miss Dietz, Erie 
Secretary, Adelaide Illman,- Philadelphia 
Executive Committee: 
Elizabeth F. Rice, Scranton 
Anne U. Wert, Harrisburg 
. Mary Adair, Philadelphia 
Library 
President, Clara Howard, Pittsburgh 
Vice Pres., Mrs. Mary Binney, Erie 
Secretary, Robert M. Boggs, Emsworth 
Executive Committee: 
Mary Moorehead, Allegheny 
Edith Brinkman, Philadelphia 
Maud Minster, Altoona 
Caroline Wakefield, Aspinwall 
Adeline B. Zachert, Harrisburg 
Modern Language 
President, Whitford H. Shelton, Pittsburgh 
Vice Pres., W. D. Meikle, Harrisburg 
Secretary, Emma G. Kunze, Philadelphia 
Librarian, William A. Hurwitz, Philadelphia 
Council: 
Isabelle Bronk, Swarthmore 
Patty Gurd, Chambersburg 
L. B. F. Simmons, State College 
Pennsylvania Association of English Teachers of 
_.Normal Schools 
Srenitess. Ca 
‘ecretary, trie Belle Parks, Shi 
Pennsylvania Bookmen’s League widindiin 
President, John F. L. Morris, Philadelphia 
Secretary, Harold C. Clingen, Harrisburg 


Cora Anne Pearce, Erie 
Emilie H. Solomon, New Castle 
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11. Special Education ; 
President, Katherine M. Wetherstine, Philadelphia 
Vice Pres., Pauline McQuillan, Pittsburgh 
Secretary, Florence Fitzpatrick, Philadelphia 
Executive Committee: 
Mrs. Serena Foley-Davis, Philadelphia 
Estelle Funk, Philadelphia 
Edna Righter, Pittsburgh 
Minnie Chambers, McKeesport 
Margaret Meagher, Philadelphia 
Elizabeth Crane, Erie 
12. State Council of Geography 
President, F. E. Williams, Philadelphia 
Vice Pres., Harriet Carter, Pittsburgh 
Secretary, E. S. Ling, Abington 
Executive Committee: 
J. A. Hollinger, Pittsburgh 
Vida Coapman, Coatesville 
Elizabeth Keithan, Sunbury 
Beatrice Hanlan, Monessen 





RESOLUTIONS 

The following resolutions were adopted 
without a dissenting vote at the general ses- 

sion, Friday evening, December 28, 1923: 
Resolved, 1. That the Governor and the 
State Department of Education be urged to 
carry out the provisions of the law affecting 
education as now upon the statute books, es- 

pecially emphasizing the continuation of 
1. The raising of the standards of teach- 

ers’ qualifications and salaries. 


2. The helping of rural districts in pro- 
portion to their actual needs. 

3. — enforcement of the compulsory 
aw. 

4. The study and publication of new 


courses of study and the cooperation 
between the teachers and the State 
Department of Education in the mak- 
ing of them. ‘- 

That the Governor be commended for sign- 
ing the Appropriations Bill when the general 
tendency was to economize, and for his public 
pronouncement that there shall be no back- 
ward step in education but rather a more pro- 
gressive forward movement. 

2. That, owing to-the inadequate number 
of kindergartens in Pennsylvania, and to the 
fact that they have demonstrated their value 
in promoting Americanization, in increasing 
intelligence and efficiency and in reducing 
crime, the Pennsylvania State Education Asso- 
ciation urge the local branches to cooperate 
in every way possible with the National Kin- 
dergarten Association in promoting the ex- 
tension of kindergartens. 

8. That a specified time be set aside every 
school day for the teaching of health in the 
schools of Pennsylvania and that adequate 
play space be provided for all public school 
children. 

4. That, since the time of our meeting one 
year ago in Bethlehem a new leader has been 
placed in the position of State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction in the person of Doctor 
J. George Becht, who has in his public pro- 
nouncements made it plain to all the State 
that he intends to carry forward the splendid 
educational program which this Association 
has been so vigorously supporting for the past 
four years, we here and now pledge anew our 
faith in that great educational program. 
We shall give full, united and loyal support 
to the new State Superintendent of Public 
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Instruction in his every endeavor to carry 
forward to successful accomplishment the ad- 
vanced educational program with which this 
organization had so much to do in its making 
four years ago, and to which we again pledge 
our unqualified and undivided support. 


5. That we view with great satisfaction the 
approval of President Coolidge of a Secretary 
of Education and Welfare to sit in the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet and hope that the present 
Congress of the United States will make this 
possible so that the problem of education and 
welfare may take on the dignity, unity and 
harmony necessary for the best national edu- 
cational and welfare achievement, and that 
this sentiment of the P. S. E. A. be expressed 
through the Secretary of this organization 
to President Coolidge and the members of 
Congress from Pennsylvania. 


6. That we urge upon the teaching body 
of this State the need of continued increased 
emphasis upon the ideals of peace and social 
harmony, and a school practice to establish 
such ideals in the minds of our youth in the 
interests of national and international friendly 
relationships. 


7. That we endorse the Rural School 
Loan Bill, introduced into the Legislature 
of 1923 by Alfred J. Fowler as H. B. No. 
757. This Bill provides for advancement of 
appropriations to school districts of the third 
and fourth class for the purpose of assisting 
in the rebuilding of destroyed school buildings 
or of consolidating or constructing school 
buildings. 


8. That we express to the Board of Educa- 
tion of Philadelphia, Superintendent Broome 
and those associated with him in the Phila- 
delphia school system, the Press and the good 
people of Philadelphia and the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, our keen appreciation of the splen- 
did arrangements for our varied meetings and 
the many comforts and entertainments for our 
enjoyment. 


9. That we are indebted to our President, 
Doctor William M. Davidson, for his able and 
masterly leadership during his administration 
and to him and the chairmen of the several 
departments for the very instructive and en- 
joyable programs. 


10. That we acknowledge the able, efficient 
services of our Executive Secretary, Doctor 
James Herbert Kelley, and express the hope 
that the largest State Education Association 
in the Union may continue to enjoy the ser- 
vices of the most efficient of all State Execu- 


tive Secretaries. 
H. W. Dopp, Chairman 
GroRGE E. Mark 
CHARLES R. FOSTER 
ANNA WALKER 
MartTuHa §S. GILL 
JOHN I. WooDRUFF 





It takes 18 muscles to make a frown and but 
4 to make a smile. 
Service. 


Rest your face!—Public 
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Adams Coun 
John A. Hale. yn H. Milton Roth, Gettysburg. 

Allegheny County: 
Anne E. Evans, Bellevue; Mormeent Cowan, Brackenridge; 
George W. Gilmore, Braddock; Mrs. J. S. Lapsly, Braddock; 
Mrs. Georgia Taylor, Bridgeville; ""Yacaan J. George, Car- 
negie; Wilbur K. Monks, Clairton; E. O. Morrison, Corao- 
polis; Ralph Radcliffe, Dormont; Clark Kistler, Edgewood; 
Charles W. Schaffer, Edgewood; M Steiner, Ingram; 
J. H. Lawson, McKeesport; Margaret Russell, McKeesport; 
C. C. Sheaffer, McKeesport; Marie Smith, McKeesport; 
Edith Welsh, McKeesport; Sue McDonald, Millvale; Tressa 
C. Yeager, Mt. Lebanon; Estella Albright, ‘Munhall; ‘Charles 
F. Wintersteen, Munhail; Isabel White, North Braddock; 
Ethel D. Ray, Oakmont; H. F. Hare, Pitcairn; Pittsburgh: 
J. C. Boudreau, Fulton Building; Mrs. Alice M. Carmalt, 
333 Grandview Ave.; Ivy Cluley, The Oakland; Susan L. 
Crozier, 136 Bertha Street; William Finlay, 2143 Perrysville 
Ave.; C. R. Foster, Fulton Building; Ida Gealey, Homewood 
School; L. L. Hartley, 72414 Kedron St.; Emma Hood, 337 
Morewood Ave.; Blanche Krouse, 512 West North Ave.; 
Martha Lachman, Brownsville Road, Mt. Oliver Station; 
Grace N. Lacock, 1020 Western Ave., N. S.; Stella Long, 312 
McKee Place; ‘Annabel McConnell, Wightman School; Jane 
E. McKenzie, 5840 Baum Blvd.; Martha MacDonald, 132 
Cohasset St.; Fred G. Masters, 219 Lothrop St.; 
Noyes, Union Trust Bldg.; F. R. Remaley, 333 Carnegie 
Place; Edna E. Righter, aiap Dawson St.; Ida M. Smith, 
5647 Rural St.; Grace G. Swan, 1105 Allegheny Ave. N. S.: 
Eleanor Thompson, 3443 California Ave. N. S.; Maud Walker, 
Watt School; Ida R. Wardley, 306 Amber St.; M. Elizabeth 
Wolf, 223 South Pacific Ave.; F. E. Fickinger, Sewickley; 
W. A. Rogers, bah Creek; U..G, Palmer, Verona; Miriam 
Roush, Versailles; E. W. Cober, Wilkinsburg; W. C. Graham, 
Wilkinsburg; Blanche Holman, Wilkinsburg; William W. 
Martin, Wilkinsburg. 

Armstrong County: 

» D. Welsh, Ford City; E. O. Liggitt, Freeport; J. A. 

Mechling, Kittanning; Mary F. Rhea, Worthington. 

Beaver County: 
Mary E. Cook, Beaver; D. H. Stewart, Beaver; Floyd Atwell, 
Beaver Falls; Lae French, Monoca; Paul N. Hamilton, New 
Brighton; George Tt. Miller, Woodlawn. 

Bedford County: 
C. A. Riminger, Cessna. 

Berks County: 
Newton W. Geiss, Oley; Reading: Helen Custer, 824 N 
Second St.; Martha Goodenough, 806 N. Eleventh St.; 
Henry E. Hilbert, 1025 N. Fifth St.; Mary Jane Rambo, 
1044 Franklin St.; EM. Rapp, Supt. of Schools; Ida Rothen- 
berger, 528 N. Tenth St.; a. B. yg 431 Fern Ave.; 


Celia M. Weightman, 642 N. Third St.; B. F. Leinbach, 
West sport. 

Blair County: 
Ww. Burd, Altoona; T. S. Davis, Altoona; Robert E. 


Laramy, Altoona; Laura Rickabaugh, Altoona: H. J. Bar- 
ratt, Hollidaysburg; Emily Sayers, Juniata; W. R. Bell, 
- see S. Fleck, Tyrone. 
radfor 
Elwin Baldwin, Canton; R. L. Van Scoten, Canton; Charlotte 
Stevens, Sayre; Alice Hollister, Towanda. 
Bucks Coun 
Rachel i. Bristol; Cecelia Snyder, Cornwells 
Heights; O. S. Rothenberger, Leesport; J. B. Derr, Perkasie; 
Lyman Koehler, Quakertown; Hilda Yerkes, Southampton. 
Butler County 
Frances i Butler; John F. Allison, Slippery Rock; 
oa Stoops, West Sunbury. 
Camb: unty: 
. W. Williams, Belsano; Roger O. Davis, Conemaugh; E. 
Overberger, Cresson; M. S. Bentz, Ebensburg; + Cc. 
Wintems, Ebensburg; Eva Sage Johnstown; Bertha Low- 
man, Johnstown; Mary Edna Shaffer, Johnstown; -. e 
Ruhl, Johnstown; J. F. Trostle, Johnstown; Ella C. Walter, 
soomanonns S George Lieb, Nicktown. 
Cameron nty: 
on Mang chon Lord, Emporium. 
r unty 
F, z Frear, East Mauch Chunk; B. M. Shull, Lehighton; 
Elizabeth C. Wills, Lehighton; Pansy Boyer, Slatington. 
un 
by yg - ll Bellefonte; J. L. Hackenburg, Millheim; 
J. E. ee State College. 
Chester Coun 
Carl O. aoe, Coatesville; Mrs. Mary R. Swayne, Down- 
ingtown; Josephine Armstrong, Oxford; Edward Deery, Potts- 
town; W. E. DeTurck, oe City; Andrew Thomas Smith, 
West’ Chester; B. Reed Henderson, West Chester; Joseph 
Stubbs, West Grove. 


B. ™. Davis. ‘Clarion; J. R. Huston, Clarion; Raymond 
Thompson, Knox. 
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Clearfield County: 
William C. Sampson, DuBois; V. M. Heffelfinger, Mahaffey. 
Clinton County: 
Homer H. Gage, Lock Haven; J. F. Puderbaugh, Lock 
Haven; Boyd E. Yearick, North Bend; F. A.. Berkenstock, 
Renovo. 
Columbia County: 
Sarah M. Hagenbuch, Berwick; F. A. Irwin, Bloomsburg; 
W. W. Raker, Bloomsburg; H. R. Snyder, Catawissa; John 
bs Reilly, Centralia. 
Crawford Coun 
Blanche fewer Pentebtes Springs; P. D. Blair, Meadville; 
W. W. Irwin, Meadville; Dell Webster, Saegertown; R. S. 
Winton, Townville. 
Cumberland County: 
Robert U. Peffer, Boiling Springs; E. C. Pote, Grantham; 
Mervin G. Filler, Carlisle; Charles B. Derick, Shippensburg; 
J. S. Heiges, Shippensburg. 
Dauphin County: 
Harrisburg: L. H. Dennis, Department of Public Instruction; 
Anna R. Keiter, 25 N. 13th St.; Joseph Leswing, 2636 N. 
St.; Grace Reinert, 19 N. 17th St.; J. E. Sherk, 3202 
rry St.; H. E. Todd, 253 Cumberland St., H. J. Wickey, 
Middleteuix Katharine Smith, Millersburg: Nora Crouse, 
Steelton; C. Ss Davis, Steelton, 
Delaware Coun nty: 
Mabel Cooper, Chester; George W. Pedlow, Chester; Mar- 
garet Stetser, Chester; John J. Mathews, Chester Heights; 
Leslie Pinkney Hill, Cheyney; Lillian E. Bock, Drexel Hill; 
= E. Mark, Lansdowne; Walter L. Philips, Lansdowne: 
i  € Smith, Media; Carl G. Leech, Norwood; Lillian 
Hughes: Swarthmore. 
Erie County; 
Mrs. Helen M. Brown, Corry; C. C. Crawford, Edinboro; 
Laura Allen, 43 Lighthouse St., Erie: Paul Cressman, 
1108 E. 28th ‘St.; C. Brooks Cross, 434 E. 6th St.; —? : ‘ 
Moore, 712 W. 10th St.; Cora Pearce, 826 W. 8th St.; 
Penfield, Baker Block; C. C. Radder, 2656 Hicsbey St 
E. A. Tate, 719 East Ave. 
Fayette County: 

Bela B. Smith, eg a R. K. Smith, Dawson; John S. 
Carroll, Dunbar; H A Lucas, Fairchance; Paul F. Blythe, 
Fayette City; A. W. Moats, Grindstone; James Robinson, 
Smock; R. D. Mosier, 88 Grant St., Uniontown. 

Franklin County: 
Kate Sheets, Chambersburg; D. F. McCurdy, Fannettsburg; 
Raymond G. Mowrey, Quincy; B. F. Hartman, Waynesboro; 
Sue L. Sanders, Waynesboro. 

Greene County: 
A. M. Hathoway, Carmichaels; R. M. Archibald, Waynes 
burg; George F. Dunkelberger, Waynesburg; H. D. Free- 
land, Waynesburg. 

Huntingdon County: 
E. R. Barclay, Huntingdon; A. W. Dupler, Huntingdon; Z. 
R. Howell, Orbisonia. 

Indiana County: . 
John A. H. Keith, Indiana; Viola Simpson, Indiana; Hugh 
M. Bell, Rossiter; Maude L. Ewing, Saltsburg. 

Jefferson County: 
Anna E. Kyle, Brookville; Anna Lowry, Punxsutawney. 

lao County 

Mary B  bichadaon ‘Carbondale; Mrs. Harry Stone, Clarks 
Green; R. M. Northup, Dalton; George Turock, Dickson 
City; Mrs. Bessie Barrett, Dunmore; Mrs. Evelyn R. 
Sreeney Jessup; Mary Jane McHale, Olyphant; Scranton: 

E. Cule, 1318 Division St.; John H. Dyer, 1414 Jackson 
ae, James R. Gilligan, Scranton Bicycle Club; J. R. Jones, 
716 S. Main Ave.; H. L. Morgan, 116 N. Lincoln Ave.; C. F. 
Niemeyer, 1315 ‘Delaware St.; Katharine O’Dea, 171 S. 
Main Ave.; Patrick H. Kennedy, 25 Froebel St., Simpson; 
Edith Tolley, Taylor; James Jordan, Throop. 

Lancaster County: 
Mrs. Mabel M. Ferguson, Kirkwood; Lancaster: Mary L. 
Eby, 127 E. Clay St.; Martha E. Gerhard, 129 E. Vine St.; 
Elizabeth R. Martin, 968 E. ey St.; Howard R; Omwaki e, 
Franklin and Marshall College; A. F. ” Rentz, 221 Pearl St.; 
H. C. Burgard, 123 S. Charlotte Se. Manheim; Verna F. 
Peck, Maytown; Harry C. Symons, Millersville: + Marie 
McPoland, Millway; Re Ruth N. Stoll, Mount Joy; W. James 
Drennen, Peach Bottom. 

Lawrence County: 
Alberta McDanel, Ellwood City; Grace Boyd, New Castle; 
Joe Currie, New Castle; Ben G. Graham, New Castle; Mary 
Riffer, New Castle; John C. Syling, New Castle. 

Lebanon County: 
Elizabeth M. Walters, Annville; John W. Snoke, Lebanon; 
I. C. White, Lees ¥..G Zener, Myerstown; Mary E. 
Bowman, — . C. Moyer, Schaefferstown. 

Lehigh County: 
Allentown: Hattie Dreifoos, 15 S. 11th St.; O. F ey 128 

N. Jefferson St.; J. A. Ruth, 31 S. Madison S< 4. i 

Schmoyer, 1440 Turner St.; Herbert H. Wentz, 38 'N. 16th 
St., F. H. Scheckler, Fifth St., Catasauqua; Lena Seiberling, 
Catasauqua; Mary F. Lichtenwalner, Fogelsville. 
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Luzerne County: 
John A. Gaffney, Ebervale; John M. Kennedy, Alden Station; 
Charles B. Weber, Avoca; John P. Gibbons, Duryea; A. A. 
Killian, Forty Fort; Frank P. Monroe, Hazleton; Hilda G. 
Wosnock, Hazleton; F. J. Regan, Kingston; F. A. McCarthy, 
Miners Mills; John Davis, Nanticoke; Theresa Clarke, 
Pittston; T. M. Conniff, Plains; John P. Gibbons, Plains; 
F. W. Nyhart, Plains; Nan Wintersteen, Plains; A. L. 
Lenahan, Sugar Notch; Wilkes Barre: Anna F. Bywater, 
254 N. Main St.; John T. Samuel, 129 S. Hancock St.; J. H. 
Super, 302 Academy St.; Frances Trimmer, 547 S. River St. 

Lycoming County: ; 

Maud Garman, Jersey Shore; Hadassa F. Balliet, Williams- 
port; A. W. Weaver, Williamsport. 

McKean County: 

Mrs. Nellie Moore, Bradford; Rose Allen, Custer City; Cora 
Fuller, Ludlow. 

Mercer County: 

Mrs. Lavine Baird, Greenville; Elethe O. Dible, Grove City; 
W. A. Elder, Mercer, R. D. 2; W. D. Gamble, Sharon; Harry 
E. Pebly, Sharpsville. 

Mifflin County: 

Clara N. Miller, Lewistown, R. D. 3; Lawrence Ruble, 
McVeytown; Mildred M. Sunderland, Newton Hamilton. 
onroe County: 

T. T. Allen, East Stroudsburg. 

Montgomery County: . 
Ezra Allen, Collegeville; C. W. Wotring, East Greenville; 
Celia R. Frankenfield, Glenside; Grant C. Swartley, Hunt- 
ingdon Valley; Mrs. Mary R. Hurst, Norristown, R. D. 1; 
Edward H. Worthington, Wyncote. 

Montour County: 

Charles Hunselman, Danville. 

Northampton County: 

Bethlehem: Mrs. Elia Van Dyke Brown, 424 W. Fourth St.; 
Percy Hughes, Lehigh University; Gertrude P. McCreary, 
728 High St.; J. J. McNamara, 717 Cherokee St.; William 
O. Allen, Easton; Anna Moyer, Easton; A. James, Easton; 
Jennie Benson, Kane; Clyde S. Frankenfield, Northampton; 
William Jacoby, Pen Argyl. 

Northumberland County: ; 

Virginia E. Vought, Elysburg; Zura Raup, Milton; W. S. 

Yeingst, Mt. Carmel; P. F. Brenann, Shamokin; M. F. 

Kane, Shamokin; Mrs. Ella Clush, 349 Market St., Sunbury; 
. C. Mauser, Treverton; J. I. Martin, Watsontown. 

Philadelphia County: 

Margaret L. Anderson, 17th and Susquehanna Ave.; J. 
Eugene Baker, 13th and Spring Garden Sts.; William H. 
Balls, Broad and Jackson Sts.; Charles Bauder, 17th and 
Pine Sts.; Martha Boyer, 11th and Huntingdon Sts.; Philip 
Boyer, Sellers and Griscom Sts.; Edwin C. Broome, Keystone 
Building; Marie Chase, 44th and Aspen Sts.; Xenia C. Clam- 
pitt, 13th and Grange Sts.; Oliver P. Cornman, Keystone 
Building; Henry G. Deininger, 70th and Buist Ave.; Albert 
M. Dudley, 6th and Fairmount Ave.; Charles M. Dudley, 
James and Pratt Sts.; Alvah J. Emrey, 8th and Fitzwater 
Sts.; Edwin L. Fugate, 27th and Clearfield Sts.; John T. 
Garman, 9th and Johnston Sts.; Martha S. Gill, 18th and 
Snyder Ave.; J. H. Graham, Central High School; Jessie 
Gray, 13th and Spring Garden Sts.; Thomas Groetzinger, 
60th and Cedar Ave.; Annie L. Harkness, 65th Ave. and 
Limekiln Pike; Margaret M. Haubert, Paul and Unity Sts.; 
Charles C. Heyl, 48th and Walnut Sts.; Arthur J. Jones, 
University of Pennsylvania; Janet G. Jordan, 13th and 
Spring Garden Sts.; Anna C. Kleefeld, 6th and Delancey Sts.; 
Elizabeth Knowles, 1735 N. Park Ave.; Walter Lefferts, 
58th and Media Sts.; Robert MacMillan, 12th and Fair- 
mount Ave.; Elinor ‘A. Markle, 47th and Locust Sts.; A. 
Oswald Michener, 8th and Lehigh Ave.; Robert B. Morris, 
Broad and Jackson Sts.; Mary C. Peacock, 13th and Spring 
Garden Sts.; Lora B. Scott, York and Sepviva Sts.; Reuben 
T. Shaw, 48th and Walnut Sts.; H. Ross Smith, Broad and 
Jackson Sts.; George E. Walk, Temple University; Anna W. 
Walker, Catherine above 3rd St.; Cornelius J. Walter, 18th 


and Oxford Sts.; George eeler, Keystone Building; 
Holman White, Morris and Coulter Sts. 
Schuylkill County: 


Henry J. Murray, Lost Creek; J. W. Strong, Mahanoy City.; 
C. A. Burke, Mahanoy Plane; Carrie Kramer, Minersville; 
A. T. Swalm, Muir; T. C. Knowles, Pottsville; P. J. Mahoney, 
Pottsville, R. D. 3.; Livingston Seltzer, Pottsville; Mae Han- 
ley, St. Nicholas; Frank S. Keith, Schuylkill Haven; J. F. 
Derr, Tamaqua. 
Snyder County: 
John I. oe Selinsgrove. 
Somerset County: 
M Dickey, Berlin; A. R. Glessner, Berlin; C. C. Shaffer, 
Confluence; Clarence Maust, Meyersdale, R. D. 2; Mildred 
Bills, Somerset; J. W. Hedge, Windber. 
Sullivan County: 
BAAS ny 
usquehanna County: , 
w. S. Haynes, Forest City; F. H: Taylor, Montrose; E. J. 
7 nay Susque'! 
unty: 
in Van Vechten, Canton. 
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Union County: 
H. S, Everett, Lewisburg; Ira G. Sanders, Northumberland. 

Venango County: 
A. G. DeWald, Emlenton; C. E. Carter, Franklin; J. A. 
Yard, Franklin; Florence Stevens, Oil City. 

Warren County: 
C. S. Knapp, Warren; Mrs. Blanche McClintock, Warren; 
R. R. Merrill, Youngsville. 

Washington County: : 
W. Hays, Avella; Charles F. Barr, Burgettstown; May 
Flinn, Donora; A. B. Benn, Frederickstown; J. L. Roberts, 
Lock No. 4; W. G. Burkett, Midway; Matilda M. Mills, 
Monongahela City; May A. McEnrue, Washington. 

Wayne County: 
= M. Coleman, Honesdale; Mrs. Alma J. G. Dix, Hones- 

le. 

Westmoreland: 
Agnes E. Hixson, Belle Vernon; Clara G. Cooper, Charleroi; 
Dora Fennell, Delmont; Thomas March, Greensburg; Mary 
Bevan, Irwin; D. C. Longanecker, Jeannette; Maude Miller, 
Latrobe; Jennie Shirey, Latrobe; Rebecca E. Mounster, 
Monessen; James A. Kell, New Alexandria; Ethel Martz, 
New Stanton; Ivy Cease, Pleasant Unity, Hunter Null, 
Smithton; Ruth Claypool, Vandergrift; Nellie Henderson, 
Youngwood. 

Wyoming County: 
Leonard M. Utz, Nicholson. 

York County: 
Sara V. Wertz, Hanover; J. Kimber Grimm, Red Lion; 
York: H. M. Cooper, 749 Linden Ave.; Lucretia Gibbs, 594 
Linden Ave.; F. A. R. Hoffeditz, 741 W. Princess St.; A. H. 
Martin, 1436 W. Market St.; R. O. Stoops, 300 E. Market 


St. 

The growth of the ‘“‘delegate”’ idea since the reorganization 
of the Association, Dec. 30, 0, is shown by the number of 
delegates in the House of Delegates the past three years: 1921, 
Altoona, 329 Deiegates. 1922, Bethlehem, 402 Delegates. 
1923, Fhiladelphia, 436 Delegates. 





REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
REGISTRATION FOR PHILADEL- 
PHIA CONVENTION 


Out of Town Registration 


State Department of Education...... 17 
Colleges and Universities .......... 18 
City and County Superintendents.... 176 
District Superintendents ............ 4 
MOPED 5.0505 5-6 54. 0:6'4 ois 6. 9:4 sr8.k 6.00.00 65 
Principals—High Schools .......... 77 
Principals—Supervising ............ 269 
SOIR BOOM ci 5/5-6, 6 nis ors ia. dS ab nies ara y cece 80 


Representatives of Publishing Houses 28 
Heads of Departments .............. 
Viocational Counselors ‘ 
Business Men . 
Librarians 
State Normal 
Students 
Secretaries 
Registrars 
Executive Secretaries 
Teachers’ Agencies 
Editors 
Critics 
Societies 
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Teachers 


Philadelphia Registration 

Department of Superintendence ...... 5 
Secretaries of Boards of Education.. 3 
Directors .....ccee. Malate Gidiv-orine startle 7 
Principals—High Schools 
Principals—Supervising 
Heads of Department 
Supervisors 
Colleges and Universities ............ 16 
District Superintendents 
Business Men 
Librarians 
Lecturers 
a secre of mga Houses 
oyment Counselors 
SCHOOL COBNBEIOLS 0's o:6:6.5:0 bce ceiec ees 
White-Williams Foundation (Welfare) 
Graduate Students ... es 
Business Colleges . 
Stenographers 
Clergymen ........ pide ee eaene ones 
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Teachers 
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Respectfully submitted, 
JOHN G. KIRK, 
Chairman Committee on Registration 





PENNSYLVANIA BOOKMEN’S LEAGUE 
President, John F. L. Morris, Philadelphia 


Secretary, Harold C. Clingen, Harrisburg 
Albright, Wm. A., Harrisburg—American Book Co.. 
Austin, Chas. F., South Springfield—Milton Bradley Co. 
Balthauser, Francis, Douglas St., Reading—jRand-McNally 
Banker, Chas. S., Pittsburgh—A. B. C. 

Bartlett, R. A., 64 Fifth Ave., New York—Macmillan 

Bevan, T. W., Merchantville, N. J.—Scribner 

Bevan, W. E., Mauch Chunk—Silver Burdett 

Booth, John H., 957 Union Trust, Pittsburgh—Macmillan 

Brady, Geo. C., 130 Ashby Road, Stonehurst—Milton 
Bradley Co. 

Briner, G. M., Carlisle——Scott Forsman Co. 

Briner, Wm. Grier, 5435 Walnut St., Philadelphia—Scott 
Forsman Co. 

Bruinier, A. G., Jr., New York City—Eberhard Faber Co. 

Buchanon, Jos. T., 6604 N. 10th St., Phila. 

C. B. Carlon, 503 Western Ave., Jenkintown—Allyn and 


Bacon 
Clingen, Harold C., 10 S. Market Square, Harrisburg— 


cmillan é 
Compton, Chas. A., Bellevue—J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Cook, H. M., te—Longmans Green 

Cooley, Frank W., Philadelphia—Wiedenhamer Co. 

Cox, Prescott L., Norristown—Henry Holt & Co. 
Crunkleton, L. D., New Cumberland—John C. Winston 


Donovan, John A., 4401 Locust St., Phila.—Houghton 
ifflin 
Eaton, Roland L., 404 South Broad St., Phila—Ginn and 
eg | 
—:, ar 77 Madison Ave., New York City—Gregg 
ub. Co. 
Fickes, Wm. L., Yonkers on Hudson, N. Y.—World 


00 i 
Gottrey, Theo. L., 3 Lansing Pl., Upper Mt. Clair, N. J. 
—Longmans Green 
Gideon, G. D., Philadelphia—Hinds, Hayden & Eldridge 
Glover, ‘Manson, Philadelphia—J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Goughler, A. D., Middleburg—Ginn and Company 
Green, Frank B., 322 S. Hanover St., Carlisle—Allyn & 


con 
Green, W. C., Box 845, Columbus, Ohio—Denoyer Gep- 


pert Co. 
Greer, John J., Lansdowne—A. B. C. 
Hagar, Chas. W., 30 Irving Place, New York—Laidlaw 
ros, 
Haiston, F. M., Selinsgrove—A. B. C. 
Harding, C. M., Canton—Jos. Dixon Co. 
or, oo W., 23 Bennett Bidg., Wilkes-Barre— 


Heston, Norman, Box 2103, Philadelphia—Laurel Book Co. 
Holden, Miles C., Springfield, Mass.—Holden Book Cover 


Co. 

Hood, Ross N., 404 S. Broad St., Philadelphia—Ginn 
and Company é 

Hopkins, H. C., 237 Wright Ave., Kingston—Keystone 


View Co. 
Houck, E. E., 6316 Douglass Ave., Pittsburgh—Ginn and 


pany 
Hausknecht, Ralph L., 1147 Market St., Williamsport— 

Macmillan 
Johnston, Harry B., 201 Hobart St., Pittsburgh—Scott 


‘orsman 

Kaula, F. Edward, 130 W. 42nd St., New York City— 
American Crayon 3 

Kendershot, R. Elmer, 474 W. Main St., Meadville— 
Keystone View . 

Killgore, J. R. Reese, Wilkes-Barre—Ginn and Company 

Klots, R. O., Wilkinsburg—John C. Winston Co. 

Knowlton, R. F., 224 E. Montgomery Ave., Ardmore— 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 

Kress, Edward, Philadelphia—Edw. E. Babby Co. 

Laidlaw, Wayne L,, 30 Irving Place, New York—Laidlaw 


Bros. . 
Langan, Ambrose, Curtis St., Pittston—D. C. Heath Co. 
Leckie, John, Jersey City, N. J.—Jos. Dixon Co. 
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Malcolm, W. F., 2420 Osgood St., N. S., Pittsburgh— 
Benj. H. Sanborn Co. 
McConnon, C. F., Box 66, Wilkes-Barre—Lyons Carna- 


han 
—- C. S., 327 Morewood Ave., Pittsburgh—Allyn 


con 
McDowell, M. B., 87 Pearl St., Bradford—A. B. C. 
McMahon, M. E., 31 W. 15th St., New York—South 
Western Pub. Co. 
Meck, ——_ L., 559 Woodbine St., Harrisburg—Roberts 


& Mec! 

Melvin, Chas. W., 1646 N. 60th St., Phila—Milton 

radley 3 

Meyer, H. T., Lewisburg—Ginn and Company 

Mitchell, H. E., Wyomissing—Sanborn Co. 

Morris, John F. L., 404 South Broad St., Phila.—Ginn 
and Company 

Myers, Howard R., 603 Chestnut St., Phila—F. A: Owen 
Pub. Co. 


B. I. Myers, 603 Chestnut St., Phila—Laurel Book Co. 
O’Donnell, J. H., 703 East 13th St., New York—Eagle 
Pencil Co. 


Rennick, C. C., Yonkers on Hudson, N. Y.—World Book 


©o. 

Renshaw, W. W., 77 Madison Ave., New York City— 
Gregg Pub. Co. 

Rittker, Walter I., New York City—A. B. C. 

aia Malcolm, 30 Irving Place, New York—Laidlaw 

ros. 

Schneider, A. M., 5610 Willows Ave., Phila.—Lyons 
Carnahan 

Scott, E. H., Drexel Hill—Chas. E. Merrill Co. 

Shearer, Horace F., Pittsburgh—A. B. C. 

Shimer, H. W., Shimersville—Ginn and Company 

Sigman, Geo. A., 1006 Arch St., Phila—John C. Winston 


Slingerland, W. A., Ithaca, N Y.—Comstock Pub. Co. 

J Buell Snyder, Union Trust, Pittsburgh—Macmillan 

Stuhlman, C. A., Williamsport—A. B. C. 

Thounhurst, W. S., Pittsburgh—A. B. C. 

= C., 217 N. First Ave., Jeannette—Houghton 

ifflin 

Twohig, John L., 702 Stephen Girard Bldg., Phila.—D. 

C. Heath Co. 


Wassam, F. W., Punxsutawney—D. C. Heath : 

Waterbor, G. Raymond, 506 Grant St., Easton—Macmillan 
Weaver, W. C., 801 Finance Bldg., Phila—Jos. Dixon Co. 
Weigel, H. M., 314 Crescent St., Harrisburg—Ginn and 


mpany 
White, William S, 131 E. 23rd St., New York—Lyons 
Carnahan : 
Williams, F. J., 1716 Arch St., Phila—Iroquois Pub. Co. 
Williams, John A., 5612 Pine St., Phila—F. A. Owen 


Pu lo 
Yost, hag L., 1116 Edson Ave., Johnstown—Keystone 
iew Co. 
aaa J. W., 1006 Arch St., Phila—John C. Winston 





SCHOOL BUILDING NOTES 

AMONG the plans submitted to the Bureau 
of School Buildings, Department of Public In- 
struction, during November and December are 
the following: Bethlehem, Grade Bldg.; Corry, 
Junior High School; Reynoldsville, Addition 
(Main School); Clearfield, High School Ad- 
dition; Coraopolis, Junior High School; Upper 
Darby Twp., High School Addition; Westmont 
—Upper Yoder Twp., High School Addition; 
Prospect Park, Grade School; High School at 
Annville, Lebanon county; McCullough School, 
Penn Twp., Westmoreland county; Spring- 
house school, Lower Gwynedd, Montgomery 
county; addition to school, Beaver Meadow, 
Carbon county; Auditorium and Gymnasium 
Building, Swarthmore, Delaware county; 
Brockport School, Horton Twp., Elk county; 
Manor Park School, Morrisville, Bucks 
county; High School, Locust Twp., Columbia 
county. 





When Dame Fortune laughs at you smile 
back, but don’t vamp her daughter Misfortune. 
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THE BECHT-WINSHIP DINNER 

The Bookmen’s League contributed to the 
entertainment of the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association at the Convention in Phila- 
delphia by giving a mammoth dinner party at 
the Bellevue-Stratford on December 27 in hon- 
or of J. George Becht, Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction and A. E. Winship, veteran edi- 
tor of the Journal of Education. The large 
dining room was filled with bookmen, school- 
men and friends of education. 

The dinner was enlivened by music con- 
tributed sometimes by the diners themselves 
who seemed to lose all unseemly dignity and 
enjoy themselves as jolly good fellows should. 
Orchestra numbers and songs by Keith artists 
added to the gayety of the evening. 

At the long speakers’ table sat many edu- 
cators whose names are synonomous with prog- 
ress in the educational world. John F. L. Mor- 
ris of Philadelphia acted as Master of Cere- 
mony. Philadelphia Schools were represented 
in the addresses by William Rowen, President 
of the Board of Education, Joseph W. Cather- 
ine, Vice President of the Board and Edwin C. 
Broome, Superintendent of Schools. Our neigh- 
bor states Delaware and West Virginia greet- 
ed the assemblage in the persons of H. B. 
Hallowell, Superintendent of Education in 
Delaware and George M. Ford, Superintendent 
of Education in West Virginia. Olive . 
Jones, President of the National Education 
Association, arrived in the city in time for 
dessert and responded to the toastmaster’s call 
in her own splendid manner. George Omwake, 
President of Ursinus College, spoke of the abil- 
ity and training of Dr. Becht and John Piersol 
McCaskey, editor emeritus of THE PENNSYL- 
VANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, gave some reminis- 
cences of the early days of education before in- 
telligence quotients sapped the strength of the 
schoolman. 

The climax of the evening came when Wil- 
liam M. Davidson, President of the P. S. E. A. 
introduced Dr. Winship. In a truly masterful 
manner he reviewed the long years of able 
service and inspiration contributed by Dr. Win- 
ship to the cause of education. He pictured the 
young soldier home from the Rebellion in 
search of work and told how casting about 
here and there young Winship found a shabby, 
down-at-the-heels magazine out of which he 
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has developed the Journal of Education, one 
of the most worth-while educational magazines 
in the country. Dr. Winship’s response was 
characteristically worthy of that genial ex- 
ponent of “sweetness and light.” 

Francis H. Green of Pennington Seminary 
for Boys introduced Dr. Becht reviewing his 
life and recalling that Dr. Becht has made for 
himself an important place in the educational 
field by the upbuilding of the Clarion Normal 
School; by the campaign he organized for an 
increase in teachers’ salaries, resulting in the 
Woodruff Salary Act; by his initiative in the 
work that culminated in the Teachers’ Retire- 
ment Act; by his organization of the work of 
the State Board of Education out of which 
grew the purchase of the normal schools and 
the founding of the permanent State School 
Fund and by his sane and careful supervision 
of the school building plans and the establish- 
ment of industrial, vocational and continuation 
schools. 

In his response Dr. Becht asked for the sup- 
port of the people of Pennsylvania. “The of- 
fice I hold,” he said, “is bigger than the man 
who holds the office. The office stands for the 
cause which we all support in our many ways, 
that of better education.” 

On behalf of Doctor Winship’s many educa- 
tional friends in Pennsylvania, Doctor Becht 
presented the New England guest of honor 
with an appropriately engraved gold watch, a 
handsome Bailey, Banks and Biddle time- 
piece. 





ANNUAL LUNCHEON OF THE EX- 
PRESIDENTS OF P. S. E. A. 

Promptly at 12:30 noon on Thursday, De- 
cember 27, at the University Club, 1510 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, there sat.down to a 
bounteous luncheon the largest representation 
of ex-Presidents of the P. S. E. A. which has 
ever assembled for the annual reunion and 
luncheon. 

Seventeen of the twenty-one surviving ex- 
Presidents of the Association were present, 
including two who had never been able to at- 
tend the meeting before. Those present in- 
cluded Martin G. Brumbaugh, ’98, ex-Gover- 
nor of the Commonwealth; D. J. Waller, 97, 
ex-Superintendent of Public Instruction; J. 
George Becht, ’12, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction; Cheesman A. Herrick, ’10, Presi- 
dent of Girard College; Reed B. Teitrick, ’07, 
former Deputy Superintendent of Public In- 
struction; A. G. C. Smith, ’96, Superintendent 
of Delaware County; Addison L. Jones, ’03, 
Superintendent of West Chester; J. B. Richey, 
708, Superintendent of McKeesport; F. W. 
Robbins, 711, Superintendent of Williamsport; 
Robert C. Shaw, ’14, Assistant Director of the 
Bureau of Rural Education, Department of 
Public Instruction; Henry H. Baish, 715, Sec- 
retary State Retirement Board; Eli M. Rapp, 
16, Superintendent of Berks County; Charles 
S. Davis, ’17, Superintendent of Steelton; Will 
Grant Chambers, ’20, Dean of the School of 
Education, State College; W. W. Evans, ’21, 
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Superintendent of Columbia County; H. W. 
Dodd, ’22, Superintendent of Allentown; and 
the about-to-be-born ex-President, William M. 
Davidson, ’23, Superintendent of Pittsburgh. 

J. P. McCaskey, for many, many years the 
beloved Secretary of the P. S. E. A., and now 
the Patriarch of the Association, was present 
as an honored guest. Dr. McCaskey has at- 
tended every meeting of the group. 

The absentees were Charles S. Foos, 709, and 
Charles Lose, 10, both recently retired from 
active service and both detained by ill health; 
S. E. Weber now a leading city superintendent 
in West Virginia and F. E. Downes, now a busy 
business man in the State capital. Letters of 
regret were read from all the absentees and 
appropriate messages returned. Secretary 
Davis was authorized to send a special letter 
of condolence to Mr. Lose who recently suffered 
the loss of his devoted wife. 

The luncheon had been arranged, as have 
all previous luncheons, by Superintendent 
Charles S. Davis, the secretary, factotum and 
all-round-efficiency expert of the body. It 
suffered nothing by comparison with previous 
repasts. The use of the University Club had 
been secured through the courtesy of Presi- 
dent Herrick. 

Following the repast chairs were pushed 
back and reminiscences were in order. Presi- 
dent Davidson before hurrying away to as- 
sume the responsibilities of the afternoon ses- 
sion (which included such momentous events 
as introducing the Governor and President 
Butler to the members of the Association and 
preparing an atmosphere for the Philadelphia 
Orchestra) tarried to tell a Kansas story, 
point a moral and express satisfaction and 
appreciation over being permitted to enjoy 
the associations and benefits of an organiza- 
tion to which he was as yet hardly eligible. 
President Herrick “reminisced” on forty years 
of educational service just completed, com- 
pared present with past conditions in and out- 
side the Association and concluded with a much 
deserved laudation of the fine service given the 
Association and the teachers of the State by 
the Executive Secretary of the Association, 
James Herbert Kelley. 

Doctor Waller referred to the fact he was 
the only ex-President who had been associated, 
in the educational work of the State, with 
State Superintendent James P. Wickersham, 
one of Pennsylvania’s great leaders. He also 
dwelt on the character and service of the late 
Henry Houck and recounted several charac- 
teristic stories showing his qualities of heart. 

Dr. Brumbaugh told how, as a member of 
the Code Commission, he had succeeded, after 
several futile attempts, in luring J. George 
Becht from Clarion to Philadelphia in order to 
persuade him to accept the Secretaryship of 
the new State Board of Education, and thus 
start him on his rise to the State Superintend- 
ency. He supplemented Dr. Waller’s eulogy 
of Henry Houck, and after pointing out that 
the latter’s grave remains unmarked, sug- 
gested the desirability of starting a fund with- 
in the profession to purchase a_ suitable 
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marker. It was agreed that this would be a 
suitable service of the P. S. E. A. 

Superintendent Becht, responding to a 
hearty ovation, modestly disclaimed the many 
virtues attributed to him, confessed, how much 
more he has received from the State than he 
has contributed to it and besought the counsel 
and cooperation of all present to make his 
administration measure up to our joint hopes. 
It is a tremendous cause, he said, bigger than 
any one man, and challenging the best that 
all together can do. 

Dr. McCaskey closed the session with a plea 
that as school men we do not permit a con- 
tinuance of the very general ignorance in 
Pennsylvania concerning the _ services of 
Samuel Brecht of Philadelphia who was not 
only the author of our Common School law 
but worked heroically for its passage, and 
along with Thad Stevens prevented its repeal. 
Nowhere, he said, has the story of Brecht’s 
paternity of our public school system been 
adequately told. 

Following the suggestion of Dr. Brumbaugh 
a resolution was passed to present to the 
Executive Council of the P. S. E. A. a request 
for a consideration of the responsibility of 
the Association for furnishing a dignified 
marker for the grave of Henry Houck. 

The thanks of the group were extended to 
Superintendent Davis for his painstaking and 
very successful services in arranging the 
luncheon and he was requested to continue the 
custom in connection with the next convention 
of the Association. 

(Signed) Witt GRANT CHAMBERS 
Involuntary Secretary 





PENNSYLVANIA SOCIETY FOR VOCA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION MEETING 

The annual meeting and luncheon of the 
Pennsylvania Society for Vocational Educa- 
tion was held at the City Club in Philadelphia, 
Friday afternoon, December 28, 1923. 

One hundred sixty persons attended the 
luncheon, among whom were persons from in- 
dustry, superintendents and principals of 
schools, directors, supervisors and teachers of 
special subjects. 

H. R. Vanderslice, Superintendent of Schools 
at Coatesville, presided as toastmaster. Brief 
addresses were made by J. George Becht, Supt. 
of Public Instruction; E. C. Broome, Supt. of 
Schools, Philadelphia; L. H. Dennis, President, 
National Society for Vocational Education; 
Olive M. Jones, President of the N. E. A. H. 
VanBlarcom, Sales Representative, Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Company, 
gave an interesting and instructive talk on the 
subject of apprenticeship and the relations 
that should exist between the schools and in- 
dustry. 

Arthur Dean, formetly of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, delivered the principal 
address of the meeting. During his remarks, 
Dr. Dean touched upon the various phases of 
vocational education, and presented construc- 
tive and philosophic views concerning improve- 
ments which might be made in the program of 
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vocational education as it exists in the United 
States today. 

After the luncheon a business meeting was 
held. The officers for next year are as fol- 
lows: President, Mrs. Beulah F. Manley, Wil- 
liamsport; Vice President, H. W. Sharadin, 
Art Education; W. R. Skillman, Agricultural 
Education; Anthony Goldberger, Continuation 
Schools; J. G. Kirk, Commercial Education; 
C. E. Hedden, Industrial Education; H. E 
Todd, Secretary-Treasurer;' G. D. Whitney, 
Asst. Secretary-Treasurer. 

The next meeting will be at Erie at the time 
of the P. S. E. A. Convention. 





PENNSYLVANIA INTERSCHOLASTIC 
ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 

At the annual meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Interscholastic Athletic Association held in 
Philadelphia on December 27, several changes 
in the constitution were unanimously adopted. 
In accordance with these, the state will be 
divided into eight districts instead of three 
and the State Board of Control will be made 
up of nine members instead of seven, each dis- 
trict choosing one member, the ninth being the 
Permanent Secretary who is to be appointed 
by the Director of the Bureau of Health Edu- 
cation of the State Department of Public In- 
struction. Harry R. Allen, Supervisor of Phy- 
sical Education, has been designated to this 
office. The Director of the Bureau of Health 
Education becomes an advisory member of 
the Board. This new Board of Control takes 
office within thirty days after date of election. 
The elected members are to serve for one year. 

Counties are assigned to districts as fol- 
lows: 





District No. 1 District No. 5 
Bucks Somerset 
Montgomery Bedford 
Chester Fulton, 
Delaware Franklin 
Lehigh ron) 

Berks District No. 6 
Schuylkill Clinton 
rbon Center 
Monroe Clearfield 
Northampton Cambria 
District No. 2 — 
ndiana 
ee Huntingdon 
eee le District No. 7 
Lackawanna Allegheny 
Wayne Armstrong 
Pike Butler 
Suequehanna we 

District No. 3 Gisane 
Dauphin Fayette 
Lebanon Westmoreland 
Lancaster Washington 
ea 

ams ee 
Cumberland District No. 8 
Perry Erie 
Juniata Warren 
Mifflin ‘ — 
seca otter 

District No. 4 ‘Gicaion 
Lycoming 
Bradford Forest 
Sullivan . Venango 
Tioga Clarion 
Union Jefferson 
Snyder Mercer 
Northumberland 
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The following Chairmen of the various dis- 
tricts were elected: 
District No. 1—W. C. Davis, Easton 
District No, 2—P. E. Turick, Newport Twp.H.S.,Wanamie 
District No. 3—C. S. Davis, Steelton 
District No. 4—Harry Smith, Milton 
District No. 5—Henry Seller, Somerset 
District No. 6—P. F. Puderbaugh, Lock Haven 
District No. 7—J. F. Bauer, McKeesport 
District No. 8—F. S. Jackson, Punxsutawney 

It was decided that the State Basketball 
Tournament at State College shall be held on 
March 28 and 29, 1924. Each of the above 
districts will play through to a district cham- 
pionship, then the odd numbered districts will 
in each case play the next higher numbered 
even district; that is, district number one 
plays number 2, etc. The four winners of 
these inter-district contests will go to the 
State Tournament. The semi-finals will be 
played on Friday, the finals on Saturday, 
March 29. 





PHYSICAL EDUCATION SOCIETY 


The third annual meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania Physical Education Society was held at 
oe High School, Bethlehem, December -14 
an ls 

The opening session on Friday afternoon 
was devoted to a discussion of physical edu- 
cation from the viewpoint of the teacher, the 
superintendent and the parent. Charles F. 
Hoban opened the discussion from the view- 
point of a superintendent of schools, empha- 
sizing the importance of physical education and 
urging its adoption as an integral part of our 
educational program. Charles H. Keene, Di- 
rector Health Education, presented a paper 
covering the entire health field as it applies 
to the school. 

Dr. Maroney, Director of Physical Education 
in the Atlantic City Public Schools, gave a 
very able talk on the opportunities and obli- 
gations of all teachers of physical education 
in the life of the community. 

During the evening session a demonstration 
of the work of students in the health education 
departments of Temple University and East 
Stroudsburg State Normal School was given. 
This was preceded by pupil demonstrations 
by high school girls of Bethlehem and ele- 
mentary pupils of Allentown. Practical work 
in swimming, covering various swimming 
strokes, diving and life saving and resuscita- 
tion methods was given by Bethlehem high 
school pupils, both boys and girls. 

Sectional meetings were held on Saturday 
morning followed by the annual business meet- 


ing. 

The following officers were chosen for the 
ensuing year: President, A. Lester Crapser, 
Director of Phys. Ed., Scranton; Vice Pres., 
John Bell, Friends Central School, Philadel- 
phia; Sec.-Treas., Verna Lamade, Beechwood 
School, Jenkintown; Representative on Na- 
tional Council, C. H. Keene, Harrisburg. 

Upon invitation of the Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Superintendent of Schools of 
Scranton, the 1924 meeting will be held at 
that place. 
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EZRA LEHMAN 


Ezra Lehman was born January 18, 1871, 
on a farm near Chambersburg, Pa. His ele- 
mentary education was received in a one 
room rural school near his home. In 1887 he 
entered the Shippensburg State Normal 
School from which he was graduated two 
years later. After teaching one year in a 
rural school of his native county he returned 
to Shippensburg Normal School and enrolled 
as a student in the advanced two year course, 
graduating therefrom with the degree of EB. S. 
in Education. He later completed his college 
course at Bucknell University. 

He was elected principal of the Huntingdon, 
Pa., high school and held that position until 
January 1896 when he resigned to accept the 
position of Teacher of English and History 
in the Shippensburg Normal School. 

In 1900 he enrolled as a student in the 
Graduate School of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. He was appointed Harrison Fellow in 
English in 1901 and reappointed in 1902. He 
received his doctorate degree in 1903 and was 
appointed associate editor of the Lippincott 
Dictionary of the English Language and held 
this position until the completion of the work 
in 1906. In the fall of that year he was 
elected to a position in the Newtown High 
School of New York City as Teacher and Su- 
pervisor of English. In 1913 he resigned from 
the New York system to accept the principal- 
ship of the Shippensburg State Normal School 
and has since filled that position. 

On December 27, 1923, Dr. Lehman was 
elected President of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association. He is the seventy- 
fifth man to occupy this position, the highest 
recognition within the power of the teachers 
of the State to give. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS 
OF ENGLISH 

The thirteenth annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English was 
held at Detroit, November 29-December 1. 

Thomas C. Blaisdell of the Slippery Rock 
Normal School was elected president for 1924. 
He plans constructive activities in English to 
be carried on by committees under his general 
supervision. Dr. Blaisdell may be called a 
pioneer in the field of English. He has been 
an able and inspiring teacher of English in 
Michigan and Pennsylvania for 33 years in 
the high school, the normal school and the 
college. For some years he was at Penn State 
College and is now Director of English and 
Dean of Instruction at the Slippery Rock State 
Normal School. He has never missed the an- 
nual sessions of the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English. 

Pennsylvania teachers who attended the 
Council this year were: T. C. Blaisdell of 
Slippery Rock; Stella B. Finney, Amy Gray, 
Sadie Willett, Mary Cretella and Margaret 
Sober, all of Indiana State Normal School. 
With a Pennsylvania man for president, there 
should be a record attendance at the 1924 
meeting.—Stella B. Finney, English Depart- 
ment, State Normal School, Indiana, Pa, 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIA- 
TION OF COLLEGES AND PRE- 
PARATORY SCHOOLS OF THE 
MIDDLE STATES AND 
MARYLAND 


Lehigh University, Moravian College and 
Liberty High School opened their doors in 
order that Bethlehem might welcome the As- 
sociation of Colleges and Preparatory Schools 
of the Middle States and Maryland, during its 
annual meeting, Nov. 30 and Dec. 1. 

The sessions Friday, Nov. 30 were held at 
Lehigh University. Cheesman A. Herrick 
of Girard College delivered an address on the 
question “Are the Schools Successfully Pre- 
paring for Citizenship?” He called attention 
to a number of factors leading to the decline 
of standards of citizenship and pointed out 
the obligation resting upon the schools to com- 
bat this decline. Jessie Allen, Principal of 
the Philadelphia High School for Girls, em- 
phasized a program of pupil participation as 
a remedy with the school a laboratory for self- 
government. John Tildsley of New York ad- 
vocated a program strongly contrasting with 
Miss Allen’s based upon creation of right atti- 
tudes through a four-year course of civic and 
moral instruction. 

The afternoon general session was addressed 
by Arthur E. Morgan, president of Antioch 
College on the topic “Seeing Education 
Whole.” This proved to be the educational 
philosophy, program and administrative or- 
ganization by which Antioch College, a Liberal 
Arts institution, makes successful application 
of the cooperative idea so successful in some 
industrial and technical schools. President 
Morgan’s talk provoked a lively fire of ques- 
tions. Back of a first line defense of ready 
wit, President Morgan was able to give the 
questions presented the careful attention they 
merited and to dispel the doubt suggested by 
many. 

Saturday morning’s sessions were given over 
to departmental programs. The College Con- 
ference of English, the Modern Language 
Teachers Association, the Association of 
Mathematics Teachers and the Science Sec- 
tion of the Association met in the Liberty High 
School. The Classical Association and the 
Association of History Teachers met at Mora- 
vian College. 

These section programs were uniformly of 
high quality. One of the highest points, how- 
ever, was the address to the science section 
by E. E. Slosson, “Let Us Leave Off Living 
on Leavings.” It included a mild reproof for 
the chemists for tolerating the encroachments 
of mathematicians and physicists upon their 
field when they have so much to accomplish in 
the economic liberation of man. Dean Latane 
of Johns Hopkins University gave to the As- 
sociation of History Teachers a very intimate 
account and minute analysis of the League of 
Nations at Corfu. 

The social side of the Association’s meet- 
ings was not neglected, though very informal. 
At the luncheon given at the Lehigh Univer- 
sity Commons on Friday something of a re- 
union spirit was evident. Friday evening at 
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the Association Dinner at the Hotel Bethle- 
hem Dr. Farrand as toastmaster introduced a 
number of three-minute speakers whose talks 
were thoroughly enjoyed. 

At the business meeting the reports of the 
Commission on Higher Institutions and of the 
Commission on Secondary Schools were heard 
and adopted after some discussion. These re- 
ports had to do with standards for accrediting 
member institutions. The general attitude 
taken toward standardizing either higher or 
secondary institutions was disappointing when 
compared with that prevailing in the Associa- 
tions which are active in standardizing and 
accrediting. Taken in connection with the 
excellence of addresses, papers and discussion 
it is apparent that this organization desires 
to continue rather as a discussion group than 
to lend itself to —— of uniform and definite 
standards.—R. A. Heckert. 





CHICAGO CONVENTION, FEB. 23-28, 1924 


Department of Superintendence, N. E. A. 


Every Board of Education that employs a 
superintendent or a_ supervising principal 
should send him to the great winter convention 
of the N. E. A. Department of Superintendence 
which will be held in Chicago, Feb. 23-28. Chi- 
cago is within a single night’s journey from 
most points in Pennsylvania and the expense 
of sending the superintendent to this conven- 
tion is inconsequential when compared to the 
benefit which the schools he superintends will 
derive. 

The President, Commissioner Payson Smith 
of Massachusetts, has prepared a remarkable 
group of programs covering a wide range of 
school topics. Numerous section meetings will 
give opportunity for specific and intimate dis- 
cussion of problems in the several administra- 
tive fields. Inspiring general sessions in the 
Auditorium Theater will be addressed by rec- 
ognized leaders of educational thought. 

Modern school systems need precise knowl- 
edge of facts, educational and financial. Re- 
search Bureaus with highly trained personnel 
have been organized to meet this demand. A 
valuable feature at Chicago will be an exhibit 
prepared by the Division of Research of the 
National Education Association, assisted by 
the Research Bureaus of many cities. It will 
include material gathered in a nation-wide 
study of present curriculum practice. 


School equipment, books and supplies cost. 


the Nation about $65,000,000 annually. By a 
visit to the exhibits arranged by leading manu- 
facturers, one may become acquainted with 
the latest improvements in the material 
things which a school must have. Unwise se- 
lection of a single item of furniture for a new 
school building may cost several times the 
price of the convention trip. 

No school can fully meet its obligation to the 
children, the community and the Nation, unless 
its administrative officers are in touch with 
progress in modern education. To this end the 
meeting of the Department of Superintendence 
offers exceptional opportunities. 
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Railroad Rates 


The Central Passenger Association will sell 
round-trip tickets on the Identification Cer- 
tificate plan, at one and one-half fare for the 
round trip, applicable for members of the 
National Education Association and dependent 
members of their families only. Tickets will 
be good via the same route in both directions 
and will be sold February 20-26. When vali- 
dated, tickets will be good for return on any 
day within the final limit; passengers must, 
however, reach original starting point not lat- 
er than midnight of March 5. Identification 
Certificates may be secured from N. E. A. 
Headquarters, 1201 Sixteenth St., Washington, 
D. C. or from the State Director, 10 S. Mar- 
ket Square, Harrisburg. 


Pennsylvania Headquarters and Dinner 

Pennsylvania Headquarters at the Congress 
Hotel will be in charge of Ezra Lehman, Pres- 
ident of the P. S. E. A., and the Executive Sec- 
retary. The annual Pennsylvania dinner will 
be held in the Banquet Hall, Auditorium Hotel, 
Tuesday evening, February 26 at 6:00 o’clock, 
price $3.00. All Pennsylvanians are most 
cordially invited to participate in this dinner. 
Make reservations through Headquarters, 10 
S. Market Square, Harrisburg, before Febru- 
ary 20. 

Special Pullman 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company will 
furnish a special Pullman to and from Chicago 
to accommodate those who wish to go with the 
“bunch.” 
One and one-half fare, round trip Harrisburg to 

Gircano Ane TEIN cc cuaice ns tcc cencesaine ces $38 57 

Lower berth, one way....... 7 50 
Upper berth, one way a 
Drawing MOT TOME WAY os ove.0 5 0 cre nied apie tiv eee 5% 27 00 

The party will leave Harrisburg, Friday eve- 
ning, February 22 at 6:48 and will arrive in 
Chicago Saturday morning at 9:30 o'clock. 
Make reservations early through Headquar- 
ters, 10 South Market Square, Harrisburg. 


WASHINGTON CONVENTION 


The 1924 summer convention of the National 
Education Association, to be held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., June 29-July 5, will open with 
the afternoon vesper service on Sunday, June 
29. The Representative Assembly of the As- 
sociation will hold meetings on Monday,. Tues- 
day, Wednesday and Thursday forenoons. Mon- 
day afternoon and Wednesday afternoon will 
be kept free to permit out-of-town teachers to 
visit interesting points in and near Washing- 
ton. Programs of departments and allied as- 
sociations will be held on Tuesday and Thurs- 
day afternoons. The place of education in the 
life of the Republic will receive consideration 
on Thursday evening, in a general session, 
which is expected to pack the new Washing- 
ton Auditorium to the doors. 

There will be a patriotic program on the 
morning of July 4. Special tourist rates on 
the usual terms may be expected. 

Pennsylvania Headquarters will be in the 
Hotel Washington. 
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PRIZES AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


The American Wool and Cotton Reporter Prize 

The American Wool and Cotton Reporter, 
a textile publication of Boston, Mass. and 
Greenville, S. C., believes that a discussion of 
manufacturing processes of the textile indus- 
try will assist manufacturers to produce more 
economically and efficiently. Therefore, they 
have arranged a series of competitions for 
$2,000 in prizes, open to those connected in 
any way with the textile industry. Anyone 
engaged in the knitting industry, the cotton 
industry or the woolen or worsted branch of 
the textile industry is eligible. The stories 
may offer suggestions for the arrangement of 
machinery, methods of routing material 
through the mill, suggestions for improving 
processes, defects in accomplishing a given re- 
sult and suggestions for overcoming such de- 
fects. The prizes for each group will be First 
prize, $100; Second prize, $50; Third and 
Fourth prizes, $25; ten prizes of $10 each and 
40 prizes of $5 each. Address the story to 
Prize Contest Editor, American Wool and Cot- 
ton Reporter, 530 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 


David Copperfield Essay Contest 

A $3,000 prize essay contest intended to in- 
terest pupils, teachers and parents in a high 
type of pictures as represented by the screen 
adaptation of David Copperfield, is open to 
pupils of both public and private schools. The 
contestants will be divided into two groups. 
For pupils 12 years of age or under at the date 
of the close of the contest, March 31, 1924, 
the subject is “The Character I Like Best in 
David Copperfield and Why.” The subject for 
pupils over 12 years of age is “What Scenes 
and Characters I should Like to See Included 
in a 7-reel Motion Picture of David Copper- 
field.” Essays should not be over 500 words. 
165 cash prizes are given in each group one of 
$100, 4 of $25 and 160 of $5. Additional prizes 
of $500, $300 and $200 will be awarded to the 
schools having the greatest number of prize 
winning pupils in proportion to their enroll- 
ment. The judges include Olive M. Jones, Presi- 
dent of the N. E. A. and James E. West, Chief 
Executive of the Boy Scouts of America. Es- 
says are to be sent to Encore Pictures, 33 West 
45th Street, New York. 


American School Citizenship League’s World 
Essay Prize 

The American School Citizenship League 
has announced the subjects and terms of the 
World Essay Contest for 1924. The contest 
is open to students in normal schools, teachers’ 
colleges and to high-school seniors in all coun- 
tries. The subject for students in normal 
cnools and teachers’ colleges is “Methods of 
Promoting World Friendship through Educa- 
tion.” The subject for seniors in secondary 
schools is “The Organization of the World for 
the Prevention of War.” There are two sets 
of prizes, with three prizes for each group, 
$75, $50 and $25. Essays must not exceed 
5,000 words, should be written on paper 842 
by 11 inches and should be accompanied by a 
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letter containing the name, school and home 
address of the contestant. The contest closes 
June 1. Send essays to Mrs. Fannie Fern An- 
drews, Sec. American School Citizenship 
League, 405 Marlborough St., Boston 17, Mass. 


Cosmopolis Press Prize 

The Cosmopolis Press will give a _ prize 
of $1,000 for the best play, motion picture 
scenario or short story adaptable into a play 
or scenario dealing with the American jail as 
a force in the creating of criminals and the 
fostering of crime. The contest is open to resi- 
dents of all countries providing manuscripts 
are written in English. Manuscripts should 
be sent to Contest Department, Cosmopolis 
Press, 257 West Seventy-first Street, New 
York City. The judges include Ludwig Lew- 
isohn, editor of the Nation. Minnie Madden 
Fiske actress, Carl Van Doren, literary edi- 
tor of Century Magazine and Jesse Lasky of 
the Famous Players-Lasky Corporation. 


The National Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union Project 

The National Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union offers a prize of $50 to the teacher 
of seventh or eighth grades sending in the best 
book of work done by pupils on the following 
project: The study of the development of 
transportation since 1800 and how it affects 
the question of total abstinence from the use 
of all alcoholic liquors. Information may he 
obtained by sending a stamp to the Director, 
Cora Frances Stoddard, 404 Tremont Build- 
ing, Boston, Mass. . 


National Chemistry Society Prize Contest 

The competition of the American Chemical 
Society Prize Essay Contest will close April 
1, 1924 and on that date all essays must be 
in the hands of the American Chemical So- 
ciety, Committee on Prize Essays, Munson 
Building, New York City. Each of the writers 
of the best six essays in each state will be 
awarded $20 in gold and the best six essays 
will be selected by the National Committee 
from among the state winners. Each writer 
of a winning essay in the national field will 
be awarded a four-year scholarship in Yale 
University or Vassar College. Each scholar- 
ship carries with it $500 in cash in addition 
to tuition fees. 


READERS, PLEASE NOTE 

The JOURNAL wishes to correct a statement 
made in the sketch of David Jewett Waller, 
Jr., appearing on page 290 of the January 
issue. J. A. Cooper of Edinboro kindly called 
attention to the fact that Dr. Waller left the 
Bloomsburg State Normal School in 1890 to 
become State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. He filled this important position 
until 1893 when he became principal of the 
Indiana Normal School of Pennsylvania. 








It matters not what you do, 

Make a nation or a shoe; 

For he who works an honest thing 

In God’s pure sight is ranked a king. 
—John Parnell 
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EDUCATION BILL 
(S-1337—H R—3923) 


The EDUCATION BILL was introduced in- 
to both Houses of Congress December 17, 
1923; into the Senate by Senator Thomas 
Sterling of South Dakota, and into the House 
by Representative Daniel Alden Reed, Dun- 
kirk, N. Y. 

Our Washington workers for the Education 
Bill have done their part in having secured 
these two splendid sponsors for the Bill, also 
in its prompt introduction into both Houses 
of Congress. 

The time has now come for friends of the 
Bill in the home districts of the Senators and 
Representatives to recognize that the progress 
of the Bill from this point will depend on the 
reaction and interest throughout the country. 

Public School Education is an issue second 
to none in the welfare of our country. As 
citizens of the United States, we have no more 
imperative duty at the present hour than to 
write briefly to our Senators and Representa- 
tives. 

The world now struggles to regain its bal- 
ance—to preserve the institutions that make 
life rich and secure. “The race is between 
education and catastrophe.” The heroic work 
of the teacher stands out. The great army of 
teachers begins to feel the thrill of common 
service that stirred the fighting forces of the 
war. The organized teachers are meeting the 
challenge of the times. Supported by other 
large groups of citizens they have placed be- 
fore Congress the Education Bill. It would 
transform the Nation’s attitude toward edu- 
cation, vitally affecting the life and work of 
every teacher and every child. The Bill has 
been widely discussed. It has been widely mis- 
represented. No teacher can afford not to be 
familiar with its provisions and the reasons 
for its passage. Do you know the facts? 


The Education Bill Would 


1. Create a Department of Education with a 
Secretary in the President’s Cabinet. 
2. Create a National Council of one hundred 
representative educators and laymen. 

8. Encourage the States, by Federal aid, to 
meet five educational needs of National 
importance: 
. The removal of illiteracy 
. The Americanization of the foreign- 

born 
. The promotion of physical education 
. The training of teachers 
. The equalization of educational oppor- 

tunities 

The President on the Bill 

President Coolidge in his message to the 
new Congress said: “Having in mind that edu- 
cation is peculiarly a local problem and that 
it should always be pursued with the largest 
freedom of choice by students and parents, 
nevertheless, the Federal Government might 
well give the benefit of-its counsel and encour- 
agement more freely in this direction. If any- 
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one doubts the need of concerted action by the 
States of the Nation for this purpose, it is only 
necessary to consider the appalling figures of 
illiteracy, representing a condition which does 
not vary much in all parts of the Union. I 
do not favor the making of appropriations 
from the National Treasury to be expended 
directly on local education, but I do consider 
it a fundamental requirement of national ac- 
tivity which, accompanied by allied subjects 
of welfare, is worthy of a separate Department 
and a place in the Cabinet. The humanitarian 
side of government should not be repressed, 
but should be cultivated.” ; 

Pennsylvania’s member of the House of 
Representatives Committee on Education is 
Hon. George A. Welsh of Philadelphia. He is 
reported to favor the general principles of the 
Education Bill. 

Our Association at the Philadelphia Con- 
vention passed by unanimous vote the follow- 
ing resolution: 

“That we view with great satisfaction the 
approval of President Coolidge of a Secretary 
of Education and Welfare to sit in the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet and hope that the present Con- 
gress of the United States will make this pos- 
sible so that the problem of education and wel- 
fare may take on the dignity, unity and har- 
mony necessary for the best national educa- 
tional and welfare achievement.” 

Every member of the P. S. E. A. should 
write the senators and representatives he 
knows and ask them to support this most meri- 
torious Bill. Get excited over this matter. 
Write today. 





WHERE TO GET WHAT 


Art Education—Write Marshall Jones Company, 212 
Summer Street, Boston, Massachusetts, for a poster, 
illustrating the significance of the fine arts. 

Athletic Badge Tests—Address Playground and Recre- 
ation Association of America, 316 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City, asking for a copy of the rules and 
regulations governing Athletic Badge Tests, 

Boy Scouts—Write James E. West, Secretary of the 
Boy Scouts of America, 200 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, asking for information on how to or- 
ganize scout work. ‘ 

Child Labor—Write to Owen R. Lovejoy, General 
Secretary of the National Child Labor Committee, 
1230 Fifth Avenue, New York City, for literature 
on proposed Constitutional Amendment. 

Education Bill—Address your Senator or Representa- 
tive in Congress, Washington, D. C., asking for ma- 
terial on the Sterling-Reed Education Bill. 

Child Health—Write John H. Finley, President, Na- 
tional Child Welfare Association, 70 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, asking for aids in health teaching. 

Foreign Study and Travel—S. P. Duggan, Director, 
Institute of International Education, 419 West 117th 
St., New York City, will give information about 
foreign study and travel. 

Geography—Apply to J. R. Hildebrand, Chief of 
School Service, National Geographic Society, Wash- 
ington, D. C., who will send, on payment of the 
postage (25 cents a year), the Geographic News 
Bulletin for schools. 

Girl Scoute—Address Mrs. J. D. Rippin, Director, Girl 
Scouts, 189 Lexington Avenue, New York City, for 
help in organizing Girl Scout work. 

Junior Cross—Write National headquarters, 
American Junior Red Cross, Washington, D. C., for 
help in organizing a local unit or for information 
about the Junior Red Cross Magazine. 

How to Organize a Library—Address the American 
Library Association, 78 B. Washington St., Chicago, 
Ill., for pamphlets and advice. 
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Prizes for Thrift Essays—Write Mrs. Allan P. Stev- 
ens, Chairman of Committee on Teachers’ Contest, 
Women’s Division, National Association of Mutual 
Savings Banks, Portland, Maine. 

Prizes for Safety Essays—Address Highway Education 
Board, Willard Building, Washington, D. C. 

Prizes for World Essay Contest—Address Mrs. Fannie 
Fern Andrews, Secretary, American School Citizen- 
ship League, 405 Marlborough Street, Boston 17, 
Massachusetts, for full particulars. 

Reading Lists on Education—John D. Walcott, li- 
brarian, U. S. Bureau of Education, Washington, 
D. C., will furnish on request a list of references 
to books. and magazines on any educational subject. 

Thrift—Write Secretary John A. Goodell, National 
Thrift Committee, 347 Madison Avenue, New York 
City, for material which will help in teaching ways 
of saving. 

World Peace—Write to Frederick J. Libby, Executive 
Secretary, National Council for the Prevention of 
War, asking for a sample copy of the Bulletin is- 


sued by the Council. 
—N. E. A. Journal 


PHILIPPINE TEACHING SERVICE 

Governor-General Leonard Wood announces 
that the Philippine Government wants the best 
teachers it can get in order to carry forward 
the excellent work which the American and 
Filipino teachers have been doing the past 24 
years in the Philippines. The islands are di- 
vided into 53 school divisions and have four 
insular schools—the Normal School, the School 
of Arts and Trades, the Nautical School and 
the Central Luzon Agricultural School. In 
addition there is the University of Saint Tomas 
in Manila, which was founded in 1611 thus 
antedating the founding of Harvard by a full 
quarter of a century. 

More than 1,000,000 children are enrolled 
in the public elementary and high schools. The 
teachers use English as the basis of all in- 
struction in all subjects from the first grade 
to the fourth year inclusive. The schools are 
supported entirely by the people of the Phil- 
ippine Islands through a well-regulated sys- 
tem of taxation. Recently the Philippine As- 
sembly appropriated $15,000,000 to be spent 
during a period of five years, in addition to 
the usual yearly appropriations, for the ex- 
tension of elementary education. 

About 60 high school teachers of English are 
needed each year. The qualifications are col- 
lege or four-year normal graduation with some 
teaching experience. Single women must be 
30 years of age. The entrance salary is about 
$1,500 with transportation to Manila. Ap- 
pointees should sail early in May to arrive in 
time for the opening of schools, June 8. 

Full information may be secured from the 
Bureau of Insular Affairs, Washington, D. C. 


THE AMERICAN PEACE AWARD 
REFERENDUM 


The American Peace Award, created by Ed- 
ward W. Bok who offered $100,000 for the 
“best practicable plan by which the United 
States may co-operate with other nations to 
achieve and preserve the peace of the world,” 
has been won. Which of the 22,165 contest- 
ants has received the first $50,000 as stipu- 
lated in the terms of the Award, is known to 
but two persons,—the winner and the member 
delegated by the Jury of Award and the Pol- 
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icy Committee. The winner’s name will not 
be revealed until after the referendum has 
been taken for the Policy Committee and Ed- 
ward W. Bok wish the vote to be given solely 
on the merits of the plan. The successful con- 
testant will receive the remaining $50,000 
when the practicability of the plan, in sub- 
stance, has been demonstrated either by a fa- 
vorable popular referendum or by the accept- 
ance of the plan by the United States Senate. 

That every subscriber to the PENNSYLVANIA 
ScHOOL JOURNAL may have the opportunity to 
express himself in the Peace Plan THE JOUR- 
NAL is printing the ballot to be used in the 
referendum and a very brief summary of the 
plan. Since the purpose of the referendum is 
not a drive to collect signatures but to register 
a thoughtful vote, each voter should read the 
complete plan or a competent digest of it be- 
fore registering his vote. 

The ballots should be sent directly to The 
American Peace Award, 342 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 


Ballot on Bok World Peace Plan. 





(This ballot is printed by THe PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
Journat, Harrisburg, Pa., at the request of the 
American Peace Award) 


Do you approve the winning plan — s 
Yes 


in substance? 


(Put an X inside the proper box) 


REM ios snag had comed ada woe eke beeodenceseeTeeee 
Please print 

TAD oo <i aisha Sp Cea EDS Te Cir CES Cake ke 

WIRE cs anganapadeswahiwae WOME ck ccaddeucdacadans 





Mail promptly to 
THE AMERICAN PEACE AWARD 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 
If you wish to express a fuller opinion 
also, please write to the American Peace 
Award 


s 











THE PLAN IN BRIEF 

Proposes 

I, That the United States shall immediately enter 
the Permanent Court of International Justice, under 
the conditions stated by Secretary Hughes and Presi- 
dent Harding in February, 1923. ; 

II, That without becoming a member of the League 
of Nations as at present constituted, the United States 
shall offer to extend its present co-operation with the 
league and participate in the work of the league as a 
body of mutual counsel under conditions which 
1, Substitute moral force and public opinion for the 

military and economic force originally implied in 
Articles X and XVI, 

2. Safeguard the Monroe Doctrine. 

3. Accept the fact that the United States will assume 
no obligations under the Treaty of Versailles ex- 
cept by act of Congress. 

4. Propose that membership in the league should be 
opened to all nations. 

5. Provide for the continuing development of inter- 
national law. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


A DIGEST OF THE TEACHERS’ QUALI- 
FICATION AND SALARY ACT OF 
APRIL 28, 1921, WITH AMEND- 
MENTS THERETO ENACTED 
BY THE LEGISLATURE 
OF 1923 
Prepared by the Administration Bureau, Department of 
Public Instruction 
The following digest is an effort to touch 
on the salient provisions of the law, and to 
discuss such points as have arisen through an 
experience of two years in its operation. Sev- 
eral provisions of related laws are also in- 

cluded for the purpose of reference. 


General 

Tax Levy. The board of education in dis- 
tricts of the first class shall annually levy a 
sufficient number of mills on each dollar of 
assessable property to pay the minimum sal- 
aries and increments of the teaching and su- 
pervisory staff, the contributions to the teach- 
ers’ retirement system, the interest on and an 
amount sufficient to payeany indebtedness at 
maturity and for all other purposes not less 
than two and one-half mills and not more than 
three mills. . 

The amount of levy in second class districts 
shall not exceed twenty mills on the dollar and 
in third class districts, twenty-five mills on 
the dollar; provided, that in order to carry out 
the provisions of the teachers’ qualification and 
salary act, the tax so levied shall not be in- 
validated or affected by reason of the fact 
that it may increase the tax levy beyond such 
millage. : 

In districts of the fourth class the amount 
of taxation shall not exceed thirty-five mills 
on each dollar of assessed valuation. 

It is also provided in the school code (Sec. 
537 and 542) that school districts of the sec- 
ond, third and fourth classes may levy a per 
capita tax of not less than one dollar nor 
more than five dollars on each resident or in- 
habitant thereof over twenty-one years of age. 
It is no longer legal to levy taxes for school 
purposes on occupations. The per capita tax 
takes the place of the occupation tax. 

Certificates. Boards of school directors must 
investigate the teacher’s certificate before a 
contract is made. No school board may em- 
ploy any person as a teacher who does not 
hold a valid certificate to teach in the public 
schools of this Commonwealth, indicating the 
field and the subjects which the holder may 
teach. When there is any doubt about a cer- 
tificate, the board should request the county or 
district superintendent to pass on the ques- 
tion. The certificate which a teacher holds not 
only determines her minimum salary, but also 
the appropriation which the district is to re- 
ceive for that teacher. All teachers are re- 
quired by law to register their certificates 
with the county or district superintendent be- 
fore entering upon their work of teaching. 

Method of apportioning State Funds. The 
amended Edmonds Act contemplates a distri- 


bution of the state funds on the basis of the 
ability and effort plan. This provides for re- 
imbursement to such school districts as come 
within its provisions on the basis of the true 
valuation back of each teacher and the amount. 
allotted on the grade of certificate held. It 
also provides that the amount of . payment. 
shall be computed on the data and material 
contained in the application for appropriation 
which school districts are required by law to 
file on November 1, immediately preceding the 
beginning of each biennium. 

The true valuation of the taxable property 
of each school district is obtained by dividing 
the amount of the assessed valuation certified 
in the annual financial report of the district. 
for the school year ending June 30, 1922, and 
every second year thereafter, by the average 
rate of assessment certified in such annual re- 
ports for the three years immediately preced- 
ing the date on which the true valuation is de- 
termined. This amount when divided by the 
number of teachers employed during the year 
ending June 30, 1922, and every second year 
thereafter, gives the true valuation back of 
each teacher. 

Reimbursement for the Current Biennium. 
It is provided in the amendment to the Ed- 
monds Act, signed May 23, 1923, that the 
amount paid to any school district within any 
biennium shall in no case exceed an amount. 
computed on the data and information con- 
tained in the application for appropriation re- 
quired to be filed in November immediately pre-- 
ceding such biennium. 

Non Participation. Reimbursement under 
the provisions of the qualification and salary 
act is not made in the case of teachers whose: 
salaries are paid in part from funds appropri- 
ated for vocational education or from funds: 
appropriated for special education. 

Part Time. A part time teacher is one 
whose services are employed for less than the: 
full school term in the district employing the 
teacher (or for less than the full daily session 
determined upon). However, a teacher or su- 
pervisor employed jointly by two or more dis- 
tricts for full time service should be listed as a 
full time teacher by one district and as a part. 
time teacher by the other district or districts. 
and a proper proportion of the state reim- 
bursement received by the district reporting: 
the teacher as a full time teacher should be 
paid by said district to the other district or 
districts and a written agreement to this ef-. 
fect should be made between the districts con-- 
cerned. 

Enumeration of School Children. While the 
appropriation under the Edmonds Act is not. 
based on the number of children enumerated,. 
yet the law (Sec. 1425) requiring. the enumera-. 
tion of school children is still in force. The 
census must be taken and reported as usual. 

Length of School Term. The length of school 
term in first, second and third class districts. 
shall be a minimum of 180 days; in fourth 
class districts, 160 days. (Section 1601.) 
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FIRST CLASS DISTRICTS 
(Over 500,000 in population) 


Salary Schedule 
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(Kindergarten to 8th grade, 
inclusive) 

Junior high school teachers .......... 1,800} 125.00 8} 2,800 
High school teachers* ................ 1,800} 175.00 8| 3,200 
MEI voor oss eee aie we cc cens anaes 1,800 125.00 8] 2,800 
Element. school principals ......../ 2, 2,100| 237.50 8) 4,000 
Junior high and high school principals! 4,000] 250.00 4] 5,000 











* High school teachers of exceptional achievement in scholar- 
ship and in teaching experience, to be determined by regulations 
prescribed by the State Council of Education and such additional 
regulations as the local board of education may prescribe, shall 
be advanced from $3,200 to at least $3,600. An assistant teacher 
in a high school, who is under the direct supervision of a regu 
lar teacher, shail — a minimum salary of $1,500 and a 
maximum salary of $1,800 


Digest of the Law 


(a) Vocational, industrial, manual train- 
ing, continuation school, industrial art and 
similar teachers if classified in the elementary 
schools shall be entitled to the salary and in- 
erements prescribed in the schedule for ele- 
mentary teachers and if classified in junior 
high schools they shall be entitled to the sal- 
ary and increments prescribed in the schedule 
for junior high school teachers. 


(b) Regular teachers employed in the city 
training or normal schools shall be entitled to 
the salary and increments prescribed in the 
schedule for high school teachers. The teach- 
ers employed in such institutions as practice 
or critic teachers shall receive a minimum sal- 
ary of $1,800, and eight annual increments of 
$125 each. 


(c) Supervisors: must be distinguished 
from directors. A supervisor is one who serves 
under a director. A salary schedule is pro- 
vided for such supervisors. Since the import- 
ance of the work of directors differs so ma- 
terially their salary schedule is a matter for 
each board of education to adjust. The same 
is true respecting heads of departments in high 
schools and other professional officers. 


(d) The above scheme prescribes a mini- 
mum salary in each instance and a minimum 
increment. It is within the power of the 
boards of education to increase the initial sal- 
ary or the amount of an increment or to in- 
crease the number of increments. 


(e) The principalships in elementary, con- 
tinuation, industrial, junior high and high 
schools shall be classified by the board of edu- 
cation on the basis of the number of teachers 
or rooms in the school or such other facts and 
conditions as détermine the relative import- 
ance and value of the service rendered by such 
principals. The board of education shall also 
fix the number of increments and the maxi- 
mum salary of each of such principals. No 
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principal, however, shall receive less than the 
minimum salary prescribed, but the increments 
specified in the schedule are intended for those 
principals only who serve in the schools of the 
highest rank or importance. 


(f) All teachers who are hereafter em- 
ployed in any first class district must show 
minimum qualifications, including the training 
and the possession of such certificates as the 
State Council of Education shall prescribe. It 
is not intended that the mere completion of 
any year of service will entitle a teacher to 
receive an annual increment. To be entitled 
to receive an increment in any year of service, 
a teacher must satisfy such standards and meet 
such tests as the State Council of Education 
shall prescribe. It is understood that the 
regulations prescribed by the State Council of 
Education for either a certificate of quali- 
fication for admission to service or as 
a basis of determining the right of a 
teacher to receive an annual increment rep- 
resent a minimum standard only, and that it 
is within the power of a local board of educa- 
tion to prescribe additional requirements and 
standards either for admission to service or 
for receiving annual increments. One of the 
main purposes of a law making these incre- 
ments in compensation mandatory is to enable 
the school authorities to advance and improve 
the qualifications of public school teachers. 


Reports 


On or before the first day of November dis- 
trict superintendents will file with the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction a certified report 
on forms furnished by the Department showing 
the number of teachers, supervisors, etc., the 
salaries paid and the certificates held. 


State Appropriations 


The State pays to first class districts an 
amount equal to twenty-five per cent of the 
minimum salary prescribed to be paid ele- 
mentary teachers for each member of the 
teaching and supervisory staff, including su- 
perintendents; that is to say, $300 for each 
qualified member of the teaching and supervis- 
ory staff. The amount of appropriation is ap- 
portioned on the certificate filed November 1 
and is divided into equal semi-annual instal- 
ments, to be paid during the months of April 
and October of each year. 

SECOND CLASS DISTRICTS 


(30,000 to 500,000 in population) 
Salary Schedule 
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THIRD CLASS DISTRICTS 
(5,000 to 30,000 in population) 
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* Where yay in junior high schools have the qualifications 
required by the local schoel board for teachers of the senior high 
school, they shall be placed upon the high school schedule, other- 
wise they shall be placed upon the elementary school schedule. 

+ Elementary and high school principals who devote less than 
half their time to supervision and administration are classified as 
teachers under this salary schedule. 


Digest of the Law 

(a) Teachers are entitled to the increase 
provided i in the salary schedule as long as they 
remain in the service of the same school dis- 
trict, show evidence of successful teaching, and 
meet such other requirements as the board of 
school directors may prescribe. . 

(b) When boards of school directors con- 
tract with a teacher who has taught in an- 
other district, the teacher will enter the ser- 
vice of the new district at a point in the sal- 
ary schedule to be agreed upon by the teacher 
and the employing district. The agreement 
shall be a part of the contract between the 
teacher and the school district, but the salary 
agreed upon cannot be less than the minimum 
prescribed in the law. 

(c) All teachers now holding certificates 
other than emergency and partial certificates 
are entitled to the salaries and annual incre- 
ments prescribed in the salary schedule of this 
act. All other teachers when qualified will be 
entitled to the benefit of the salary schedule 
and annual increments provided in the law. 
Teachers holding partial certificates are en- 
titled to a salary of $85 per month. Teachers 
holding emergency certificates are entitled to 
$75 per month. 

(d) School boards are required to estab- 
lish salary schedules with annual increments 
for all the members of the teaching and su- 
pervisory staff not included in the schedules 
provided in this act. 

Reports 

On or before the first day of November of 
each. school year, district superintendents will 
file a certified report on forms furnished by 
the Department showing the number of teach- 
ers, supervisors, etc., the salary paid and the 
certificates held. Third class districts not em- 
ploying a superintendent will file this report 
with the county superintendent on or before 
October 1 of each school year. 


Salaries and Increments 
State reimbursement for a full time teacher 
who gives part time service in the elementary 
schools and part time service in the high school 
is to be paid on the basis of the certificate rep- 
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resenting the higher qualifications and the dis- 
trict is to be reimbursed likewise. 

The increments provided in the law for sal- 
aries in districts of the first, second and third 
classes are clearly based on the minimum sal- 
ary provided in connection with the said in- 
crements and represent a maximum which the 
law compels school districts ultimately to pay 
and beyond which the law does not compel 
school districts ever to pay. For the school 
year 1921-22, being the school year subse- 
quent to the approval of the Edmonds Act, 
teachers must under the law be paid in all 
districts of the second, third, and fourth classes 
the salaries provided in the salary schedule 
next higher than the salaries paid such teach- 
ers in the school year 1920-21. This becomes 
the minimum salary guarantee which the law 
makes to the teacher. For each subsequent 
year of service in the same school district, said 
teacher is entitled to an increase in salary in 
accordance with the minimum provided in the 
particular salary schedule under which the 
teacher is teaching, until the maximum of said 
salary schedule is reached. The sum, there- 
fore, to which any teacher is entitled in any 
year is predetermined by the law by the sal- 
ary paid said teacher in the school year 1920- 
21. Any school district may pay to any teacher 
more than the guarantee, but in so doing as- 
sumes no obligation to continue such increased 
payments for subsequent years beyond the 
minimum guaranteed by. the law and prede- 
termined as hereinbefore stated. 

For instance, a properly qualified element- 
ary teacher who was employed in a third class 
district and was paid a salary of $960 for 
the school year 1920-21, was entitled to a 
minimum salary of $1,000 for the school year 
1921-22, and thereafter to an increment of 
$100 per year for four years. 

An elementary teacher who was paid a sal- 
ary of $1,145 for the school year 1920-21 was 
entitled to a minimum salary of $1,200 for 
the school year 1921-22, and thereafter to an 
increment of $100 per year for two years. 


Amount of State Appropriation 

The State pays 35 per cent of the minimum 
salary prescribed to be paid to elementary 
teachers for each qualified member of the 
teaching and supervisory staff, including the 
superintendent, in all districts whose true valu- 
ation back of each teacher is over $100,000; 
that is to say, $350 for each member of the 
teaching and supervisory staff. When teachers 
are employed on a partial or an emergency 
certificate, the State contributes 35 per cent 
of the minimum salary prescribed for these 
teachers. For example: for a teacher em- 
ployed on a partial certificate for a term of ten 
months, the State appropriation will be 35 per 
cent of $850, or $297.50. 

By the terms of the amended Act, all dis- 
tricts having $50,000 or less of true valuation 
back of each teacher are allotted 75 per cent 
of the minimum salaries prescribed for ele- 
mentary teachers; and all districts having 
more than $50,000 and not more than $100,000 
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of true valuation back of each teacher are 
allotted 60 per cent. of the minimum salaries 
for elementary teachers. 


FOURTH CLASS DISTRICTS 
(Under 5,000 in population) 

The amended Edmonds Law establishes minimum salaries, 
minimum qualifications for teachers and a new basis for the 
apportionment of the State appropriation. 

Minimum Monthly Salary Requirements 


Certificate 
Elementary School High School 
I, oni. vic i uein vous $100.00 $130.00 
Normal school 
Standaml < Special 
Standard 
Permanent State 
Non- PROGR ..c ci ceccceece 85.00 85.00 
Standard {Emergency ........... 75.00 75.00 


The law prescribes minimum salaries only 
and nothing in the law prevents school boards 
from paying higher salaries than the minimum 
prescribed. Although the law does not pre- 
scribe annual increments for fourth class dis- 
tricts, it is recommended that the larger fourth 
class districts formulate salary schedules ac- 
cording to the plan prescribed for third class 
districts. 


Annual Report 

The Edmonds Act provides that on or before 
the first day of October of each year, each 
school district of the fourth class shall for- 
ward a certified report on blanks furnished 
by the Department of Public Instruction to 
the county superintendent showing the num- 
ber of teachers, supervisors, principals and 
other members of the teaching and supervis- 
ory staffs, the certificates held by each and the 
compensation paid for the current school year. 
These reports must be forwarded to the De- 
partment by the county superintendent on or 
before November 1. 


Apportionment 

On the basis of this report, there shall be 
apportioned to each fourth class district an 
amount equal to 50 per cent of the minimum 
salaries to which the teachers, principals and 
supervisory officers listed in the above men- 
tioned report are entitled, that is to say, $50 
per month for each elementary teacher and 
$65 per month for each high school teacher, 
provided such teachers hold certification of 
standard grade; per each teacher holding a 
Partial Certificate, $42.50 per month, and 
$37.50 per month for each teacher holding an 
Emergency Certificate; Provided, That the 
Commonwealth shall pay to each school dis- 
trict having a true valuation per teacher of 
assessable property of $50,000, or less, 75 per 
cent of the annual minimum salary prescribed 
therein for elementary teachers and to each 
school district having a true valuation per 
teacher of assessable property of more than 
$50,000 and not more than $100,000, shall be 
60 per cent of the annual minimum salary 
prescribed for elementary teachers. It is in- 
terpreted that for reimbursement purposes, 
under such conditions, high school teachers 
shall be classified as elementary teachers. All 
districts having a true. valuation back of each 
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teacher of over $100,000, receive 50 per cent 
reimbursement as previously described. 

To illustrate the method, let us assume that 
the following is a statement of the teachers 
employed in School District X. Assume that 
the district has a school term of 160 teaching 
days, or 8 school months. 











Original Edmonds 


allotment 





minimum salary 


& 75¢ groups 


Basis for 60¢ 


Annual 
salary paid 
Annual 


Position 










fe er| Spec. Temp. ........ 
KR. & 
Elem. 


ale ose: mn! fell il a 
Elem. 
Elem. 






To those districts that come under the 60 
per cent group, the reimbursement would be 
60 per cent of $5,160, or $3,096; to the 75 per 
cent group, it would be 75 per cent of $5,160, 
or $3,870. In other words, if this district were 
reimbursed under the original Edmonds Act, 
it would receive $2,820; while under the 
Amended Edmonds Act it would receive $3,096, 
or $3,870, according to whether or not it be- 
longs to the 60 per cent or 75 per cent group. 

The amount apportioned as indicated above 
is paid in two equal instalments, due during 
the months of February and August of each 
year. 

The Increased State Appropriations 

In making enlarged appropriations to school 
districts, particularly fourth class districts, it 
is clearly the intention of the legislature to 
enable the authorities of such districts to ob- 
tain better qualified teachers for their schools. 
In providing these funds, it is not the purpose 
of the legislature to give school districts such 
increased state aid for the purpose of per- 
mitting them to maintain their schools on a 
lower tax rate. The additional funds are 
provided for the purpose of equalizing edu- 
cational opportunity by improving the teaching 
service and it is therefore incumbent upon 
boards of directors to retain in their service 
successful, qualified teachers. 

By September 1, 1927, boards of directors 
will be required to employ teachers who possess 
the certificates of standard grade. To avoid 
embarrassment in obtaining such teachers it 
is essential that boards employ as many such 
qualified teachers next year as may be pos- 
sible and each year thereafter until the 
schools are supplied with such teachers. 


Appropriations for Each School Permanently 
Closed 

When a school in a fourth class district is 
permanently closed or discontinued, the dis- 
trict is entitled to a State appropriation of 
$200 per annum for each school closed. This 
provision of the law applies to all schools per- 
manently closed since July 1, 1911. The $200 
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is paid in semi-annual instalments as a part of 
teachers’ salary appropriation. 

Each board of school directors should enter 
as a permanent record on the minute book, if 
not already so recorded, the names and loca- 
tions of each school closed in the district, the 
date when the schools were closed, and the 
reasons why. All schools closed in the future 
should be closed by resolution of the board, and 
a detailed record of the school to be closed, 
giving name, location, date of closing, and rea- 
son therefor should be incorporated in the 
minutes of the board. 





EXTENSION WORK 


Information received from practically all of 
the institutions offering extension courses to 
the public school teachers of Pennsylvania 
shows an enrollment to date in these courses 
at the state normal schools of 5,472 and in the 
colleges of 10,645, or a total of 16,117. This 
does not include approximately 3,000 parochial 
and private school teachers who are also en- 
gaged in this work. It is altogether probable 
that when the returns are all in there will be 
approximately 20,000 teachers pursuing exten- 
sion work this winter. : 

When we consider that there has been a spe- 
cial emphasis this year upon proper standards 
for all accredited extension courses and that 
no teacher is permitted to offer more than six 
semester hours of extension work as credit 
toward State certification in one year, these 
figures indicate a thoroughly satisfactory 
maintenance of this important branch of pro- 
fessional training. 

It is absolutely necessary that extension 
courses continue to be maintained if the ob- 
jective of a trained teacher for every class- 
room in the Commonwealth is to be reached by 
September, 1927. On the other hand it is equal- 
ly important that this work be done with no 
loss in the service rendered by the teacher 
students to the pupils in their classrooms who 
must always be regarded as their primary re- 
sponsibility. 

New teachers should ordinarily attempt no 
extension work during the first year of their 
teaching as their full strength and all their 
available time are demanded by the exacting 
duties of classroom instruction and by the 
many adjustments which must be made in the 
first year. Such teachers should arrange to 
meet the renewal requirement for their partial 
certificate through summer work only. Teach- 
ers of experience, however, may very reason- 
ably carry one or two, and in exceptional cases, 
even three extension courses. As far as pos- 
sible, however, these courses should be related 
closely to the daily clearance work of the 
teacher. , 

The wise advice of the deans and directors 
of extension of the teacher training institutions 
and the appreciation on the part of the teacher- 
students of their immediate needs and prob- 
lems should combine to solve this question 
in a satisfactory manner.—Albert L. Rowland, 
Director of Teachers Bureau. 
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TEACHER PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Under date of August 3,:1923 the Teacher 
Placement Service of the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction enlarged the scope of its work 
to include the assignment of speakers for in- 
stitutes and other speaking engagements. 

Pursuant to these new duties, available lists 
of accredited institute speakers have been com- 
piled. On the recommendations of county su- 
perintendents and other reliable sources, 
names of experienced men and women have 
been filed according to the several fields. Some 
three hundred names have been placed on these 
lists. Through this Service the members of 
the Department are now made available for 
institutes and public meetings. 

This new development presents an opportun- 
ity for school officials, Kiwanis Clubs, Cham- 
bers of Commerce and Parent-Teacher Organi- 
zations to secure properly informed men and 
women for educational addresses. More than 
one hundred fifty institutes have been supplied 
with accredited instructors and many Cham- 
bers of Commerce and Kiwanis Clubs likewise 
have been similarly served since this addi- 
tional service has been offered to public school 
officials—H. T. Klonower, Assistant Director, 
Placement Service. 





STATE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION 


There are at present, according to the rec- 
ords, 285 State Scholarship holders attending 
colleges in Pennsylvania. In some counties it 
is difficult to get candidates to accept the 
scholarships. Then, too, each year many drop 
out of college for a year or more. Several 
holders of the scholarships transfer each year 
to other colleges. If the transfer is to a col- 
lege outside of Pennsylvania the scholarship is 
forfeited. 

In 1923 two hundred and sixty-four, less 
than half the first class high schools in Penn- 
sylvania, furnished 1,419 candidates. It seems 
that graduates of a larger number of first 
grade schools should be interested in the ex- 
amination. A number of schools had 30 or 
more competitors each. There were, according- 
ly, more than 4,000 answer books. It required 
considerable time to grade these and to tabu- 
late the results. This necessarily delayed the 
awarding of the scholarships which should be 
made as early as possible. 

To improve this feature of the examination 
it might be well to have the large high schools’ 
recommend three to five of the ablest mem- 
bers of the class to the Department of Public 
Instruction. It is quite obvious that this sim- 
plification of the work would result in grant- 
ing the awards much earlier. Of course this 
suggestion is not intended to exclude any 
worthy contender. The schools would be help- 
ing in a real way by selecting those who have 
a chance to win and who will make use of 
a scholarship. 

Principals and teachers in high schools 
should explain to prospective candidates the 
nature and scope of the examination and the 
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conditions upon which the scholarships are 
awarded. The examination will be held at high 
schools having eligible candidates on Friday, 
May 2, 1924. 

Each candidate will be examined in English, 
including Composition and Literature; Ameri- 
can History and a choice of one of the follow- 
ing branches: Latin, German, French, Spanish, 
Biology, Physics, Chemistry, Mathematics. 
The examination in the languages includes at 
least two full years of study; the examination 
in Mathematics includes Arithmetic, Algebra 
and Plane Geometry. 

A form for reporting candidates will be sent 
about March 15th to the principals of approved 
high schools. Write for further information 
to the Department of Public Instruction.—C. 
D. Koch, Director Pre-Professional and Pro- 
fessional Credentials. 





SPECIAL EDUCATION 
FRANCIS N. MAXFIELD 
Director of Special Educaticn, Department of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg 
The Annual Meeting of the International 
Council for the Education of Exceptional Chil- 
dren will be held in Chicago in connection with 


the N. E. A. Department of Superintendence, - 


February 24 to 28, 1924. The program of this 
Council includes the interests of teachers of 
any type of children who differ from the so- 
called normal groups, either because of physi- 
cal or mental handicaps, or of marked general 
or special abilities. Membership is not limited 
to teachers in public schools. ~Teachers in 
state and private schools for the deaf, blind, 
etc., are invited to join. The annual dues are 
$1.00 and should be sent to Estella McCafferty, 
Board of Education, Kansas City. 


The Philadelphia meetings of the Special 
Education Round Table were both helpful and 
stimulating. Teachers from Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh and Wayne described different pro- 
jects in industrial arts, which had been worked 
out in their own classes. In each case there 
was an exhibit illustrating the material and 
method of the project. These were secured and 
set up by Olga Svenson, Supervisor of Special 
Education in Philadelphia. Thirteen projects 
were described by the teachers who had work- 
ed them out, with direct reference to the ma- 
terial on exhibition. : 

No one of these had as its primary object 
production, trade training or the development 
of other manual skills. The project was de- 
signed to furnish some form of activity for 
each one of a special class group, necessarily 
differing considerably in kinds and degree of 
ability and to stimulate a lively interest in 
the reading, numerical calculations, geography, 
health topics, etc., involved in the main project. 
There is a possibility that these reports may 
be printed and available for special class teach- 
ers in the State. 

On Friday morning, December 29, the Round 
Table program consisted of addresses by Geor- 
geanna Mendenhall, of Philadelphia, Mary M. 
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Wolfe, Superintendent of the Laurelton State 
village and Mary Vanuxem, Psychologist at 
the same place. Dr. Wolfe discussed the vari- 
ous types of supervision for subnormal persons 
in the community which have been developed, 
—institutional care, colonization and parole. 
She emphasized the fact that it will never be 
feasible to care for all persons with subnormal 
mentality in institutions. She emphasized the 
function of the special class in training and 
stabilizing the subnormal pupil, and deplored 
the fact that supervision often ceases when 
these children become 16 years of age. Dr. 
Wolfe favored the development of plans for 
colonization and parole from the state schools 
for the feebleminded. 

The Special Education Round Table of the 
P. S. E. A. held a successful dinner in Phila- 
delphia on the evening of Thursday, December 
27. The dinner was followed by a musical 
program and short addresses by Associate Su- 
perintendent Oliver P. Cornman of Philadel- 
phia, Gladys G. Ide, Director of Special Edu- 
cation in Philadelphia and Francis N. Max- 
field. A message of greeting and good will 
was sent to Jane Welte, the retiring President 
of the Round Table, who is now in Japan where 
she has gone to teach in a mission school. 

A group of former summer school students 
at the Training School, Vineland, N. J., with 
other special class teachers, under the leader- 
ship of Edna M. Kugler of the Bureau of 
Special Education, made a pilgrimage to Vine- 
land on Saturday, December 29. Anna May 
Bruce, principal of the school department at 
the Pennsylvania State School at Polk, Ven- 
ango county, was one of the party. The policy 
of E. R. Johnstone, Director of the Training 
School, in establishing a Research Laboratory, 
first under direction of H. H. Goddard and at 
present under the direction of S. D. Por- 
teus, has made the work of this school well 
known both in this country and in Europe. 


During the fall term eight district confer- 
ences for school nurses, under the direction of 
Anna L. Stanley, were arranged in different 
parts of the State by Charles H. Keene, Direc- 
tor of the Health Education Bureau. The 
relation of the work of the school nurse or 
health supervisor to special education was dis- 
cussed at each conference. In districts where 
there is no school nurse special class teachers 
should co-operate with other public health 
workers. 


Most special class teachers who do any work 
with restoration cases encounter from time to 
time pupils of good general intelligence, who . 
have great difficulty in learning to read. There 
are also cases of very bad spelling, difficulty 
with number work, ete. “Special Talents and 
Defects” by Leta S. Hollingworth of Teachers 
College reviewed in the December number of 
the JOURNAL discusses cases of this type most 
helpfully. This book should be read by every 
special class teacher doing orthogenic work. 


Philadelphia was a pioneer in special class 
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work. Recont developments along this line in 
organization and supervision, as well as in ex- 
tension are most encouraging. Gladys G. Ide, 
as Director of Special Education, has brought 
into the work an able group of assistants. Oli- 
ver P. Cornman, Associate Superintendent, was 
a pioneer in the field of special education and 
in the study of the causes of retardation. The 
following list of classes of October 31, 1923 
shows the variety and extent of this develop- 
ment in Philadelphia: 





Orthopenic Backward 265 6cccccccecccsswcs 139 
Orthogenic DISCIPUNATY «.... 06660 0000s es-es 38 
Orthopedic (Ermples) so eeis vices ccsgeiecees 19 
WetGrataors CAROMIE) oon ieic's.0i0. 5 vsicisisivie vows ere 9 
DetritiOn ‘CHIDELCUIOBIB) oo osscces occ s:0 weccees 7 
Sight-Saving 12 
BOE ahs ae ap Specs pie we wee ei ccwleediaserer es 7 
UIE 5 Gis Cacnseeuehiesieereaxiels 19 
Restoration 26 
Intubation 1 
Bee RIRNS 505-8500 Sotvacy iaaieinreralarsietare eee oars 1 
BONS CUL Ss WR OTIOTBD | 5. s5cknecs-e 60:9 sw aseiso sisneietovers 20 
298 


Philadelphia has not only the largest number 
of classes of any city in the State, but a larger 
proportion than any other school district. 


An account of the development of the Beaver 
County Child Study Bureau appeared in the 
Survey for December 15, 1923. Other articles 
on educational topics in recent numbers of the 
Survey are of particular interest to teachers. 


The general session of the Annual Meeting 
of the Pennsylvania State Conference on So- 
cial Welfare, which will be held in Wilkes- 
Barre, Feb. 13-16, will be addressed by Helen 
T. Woolley on the subject “Mental Hygiene of 
Young Childhood.” Dr. Woolley, who is As- 
sistant Director of the Merrill-Palmer School 
in Detroit, Mich., was formerly director of the 
Vocational Guidance Bureau of the Cincinnati 
Public Schools 


PERTINENT PAMPHLETS 
OUTLINE OF THE EDUCATION SYSTEMS AND 
ScHooL CONDITIONS IN LATIN AMERICA. 
By George W. A. Luckey. Bulletin, 1923, 
No. 44, Bureau of Education, Washington, 





D; C. 

The administration of education; primary, 
secondary and higher educational systems; 
the education of teachers; and teachers’ sala- 
ries in the countries of South America and 
Central America are discussed in_ this 
pamphlet. 


CONSOLIDATION OF SCHOOLS AND TRANSPORTA- 
TION OF Pupits. By J. F. Abel. Bulletin, 
1923, No. 41. Bureau of Education, 
Washington, D. C. ; 

This 135 page booklet deals comprehensively 
with the problem of consolidation of rural 
schools. First, the history of the movement 
is traced from 1840 to the present situation. 

Next, the present status of consolidation in the 

rural school is discussed. Lastly, the author 

outlines the work each state has done in solv- 
ing the problem of consolidation and transpor- 
tation. 
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LABOR AND INDUSTRY. Issued by the Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industry of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, Harrisburg. 

This monthly bulletin takes the place of 
the Bulletin of Information, formerly issued 
by the Industrial Board of the Department of 

Labor and Industry. It gives information as 

to the activities of the Bureau of Inspection, 

Workmen’s Compensation, Rehabilitation, 

Workmen’s Insurance Fund, Employment, In- 

dustrial Relations and Statistics; and also as 

to the activities of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board and the Industrial Board. 


THE PRESIDENCY OF THE UNITED STATES. By 
Lynn B. Stiles. 48 pp. Research Pub- 
lishing Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
15¢ per single copy. 

This booklet contains much information on 
the presidents in the form of tabulations, 
graphs, maps, portraits, quotations and sum- 
maries. A questionnaire of 199 questions ac- 
companies the booklet. 


Our IMPORTS AND WHO USE THEM. Issued by 
the National Foreign Trade Council, India 
House, Hanover Square, New York City, 
10c per copy. 

This pamphlet provides a compact, accurate 
presentation of the part played by imports 
of raw materials in our daily life and in Amer- 
ican industry and agriculture. 20 pages of 
text, 7 pages of illustrations, one page of 
questions. This text should furnish grade 
and high school teachers of geography and 
economics with valuable reference material. 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 
for the year ending June 380, 1923. 
United States Bureau of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 5e per copy. 

This report covers briefly yet well the scope 
of the work done by the Bureau in the desig- 
nated time. It outlines the general, the tech- 
nical and the general service activities of the 
Bureau. The report of the editorial division 
lists the bulletins published by the Bureau 
during the year. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS IN CITIES HAVING A 
POPULATION OF 2,500 AND Over. By Ber- 
tha Y. Hebb. City School Leaflet No. 12. 
Bureau of Education. Washington, D. C. 
5e per copy. 

This leafiet contains 4 lists of cities of the 
United States having junior high schools. 
These lists are based on population and indi- 
cate the number of junior high schools in each 
town or city and the grades from which they 
are formed. 


CHILD WELFARE IN THE INSULAR POSSESSIONS 
OF THE UNITED States Part I, Porto 
Rico. By Helen V. Bary. Bureau Publica- 
tion No. 27. Children’s Bureau, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

The author divides the pamphlet into two 
parts. First she treats the general conditions 
affecting child welfare, such as education, hous- 
ing, agriculture, disease, wages, juvenile 
courts. Then she takes up the welfare activi- 
ties among the children including vacation 
camps, health teaching clinics, baby week. 
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NEW BOOKS 
THE WHITE Czar. By Clarence Hawkes. Illus- 
trated. 202 pp. Milton Bradley Com- 


pany. 

It was while hunting the musk ox that 
Eiseeyou encountered a polar bear, Czar of 
the Frozen North, and nearly lost his life. 
Later in a walrus hunt he saw the Czarina 
as she was swimming with a baby walrus 
for her cubs. A few days after this he with 
his friends hunted and killed the Czarina and 
one of her cubs, taking the second cub home 
to his little son. The story of little ““Whitie” 
as a pet, later as a captive in a city zoo and 
of his return to the wilds is highly entertain- 
ing. Throughout the tale interest centers 
about the home life of the Eskimos, their hunt- 
ing habits, their labors and sacrifices for their 
homes or igloos and especially their love for 


children. The book could be profitably used 
* supplementary reading in geography 
classes. 


Rick AND Ruppy Out WEsT. Book Four of 
the Rick and Ruddy Series. By Howard 
R. Garis. Illustrated. 254 pp. Milton 
Bradley Company. 

Uncle Tod, answering a mysterious sum- 
mons, goes out West. Within a week a tele- 
gram arrives that his nephew Rick with his 
dog Ruddy and a boy friend should come on 
out to Bitter Sweet Gulch. Excitement reigns 
over preparations for the trip, along the route 
itseif and at the camp. Not only do these 
boys have a wonderful vacation, but their 
Scout activities serve Uncle Tod to a much 
greater degree than he had dreamed to be 
possible. 


THE PROGRESSIVE ROAD TO SILENT READING, 
’ Fifth and Sixth Books. By William L. 
Ettinger, Supt. of New York City Schools, 
Edgar Dubs Shimer and James J. O’Re- 
gan, of New York. Silver, Burdette and 
Company. 

A continuation of the series. Fourth Book 
Reviewed in September JOURNAL, 1922, p. 47 
(q. v.). The series emphasizes reading for 
comprehension and for speed, with assigned 
library work, study of pictures and correla- 
tion with other subjects. 


THE NEW WORLD, SUPPLEMENT TO. By Isaiah 
Bowman, director of the American Geo- 
grahical Society of New York. 98 pp. 
World Book Company. 50c. 

The New World, Problems in Political Geog- 
raphy, was reviewed in February, 1923 Jour- 
NAL, p. 277 (q. v.). This supplement covers 
the problems now confronting the United 
States and the present situation in the Near 
East resulting from recent changes. 


LAUNDERING, Home-Institution. By Lydia Ray 
Balderston, Instructor in Housewifery 
and Laundering, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 188 illustrations. 389 
py. J. B. Lippincott Company. 

Gives definite help concerning the proper 
methods of cleaning a garment. Discusses 
the effect of iaundering processes on fiber, 
fabric and color, the best way to conserve these 
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and to secure the desired finish. It treats 
laundry supplies: how to buy and use same. 
One section discusses equipment, its selection, 
cost and care and the evaluation of machines 
in terms of time-and fatigue-saving. Insti- 
tutions will find much helpful material on the 
administrative problems of laundry buildings 
and equipment and of handling large quanti- 
ties of linen. The book may serve as a text 
or a reference in courses in practical arts and 
in household and institution management. 


BACKBONE, THE DEVELOPMENT OF CHARACTER. 
By Samuel S. Drury, Headmaster St. 
Paul’s School, Concord, N. H. 216 pp. 
The Macmillan Company, $1.50. 

Twenty chapters take the development of 
character or growth of backbone as their cen- 
tral theme. The author shows that backbone 
is nourished by standards as well as by activi- 
ties, that personality is a growing gift that 
comes in answer to need and desire. Espe- 
cially interesting is his talk against being a 
prima donna who would center all interest in 
self and also against being a sensitive plant, 
another type of egotist who is looking for 
slights and is so suspicious that he draws 
into himself and is like a mournful martyr 
in his grief. Dr. Drury’s humorous vein shows 
in his chapter KYMS, the Keep-Your-Mouth- 
Shut degree, the capacity for silence being 
one condition of attaining wisdom: mouth 
shut, ears open and mind hungrily receptive 
to bigger experiences than your own. As a 
companion of youth in-school life, the author 
speaks systematically to boys and girls and 
to their parents and teachers. 


PLAYS AND Poems, Book One. Adapted and 
Arranged by Julia Darrow Cowles. Illus- 
trations by Dorothy Jackson. 128 pp. 
Row, Peterson and Company, New York. 

This book aims to secure from the children, 

through speech and bodily activity, thoughtful, 
intelligent reading and ready self-expression. 
The children should read until they are fami- 
liar with the thought and the language of the 
story, when, with books laid aside, they may 
dramatize it. Selections chosen have literary 
as well as dramatic value and touch all the 
interests of childhood: home, school, work, 
play, love of nature and of companions, social 
and ethical relationships, the practical and 
the imaginative. 


TWENTY YEARS AT HULL House. With Auto- 
biographical Notes. By Jane Addams. 
(Pocket Classics) 467 pp. The Macmillan 
Company, 

iebente seals for high schools, as sup- 
plementary reading in community civics or 
in courses in English. Its purpose is to arouse 

a sense of civic responsibilities. Miss Addams 

gives a chapter on her earliest impressions 

and one on boarding school ideals, tracing the 
influences which led to the founding of Hull- 


— Notes and Study Questions follow the 
ext. 
PRIMER. By Clara B. Baker and Edna D. 


Baker, National Elementary College, Chi- 
cago. 156 pp. Teachers’ Edition with 
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MANUAL of 140 pp. additional. First 
READER, 173 pp. The Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, Ind. 

In the Primer the authors’ plan is for the 
teacher to tell the story in its complete literary 
form (printed in the Manual). The text gives 
only the direct discourse, making the story 
simple and dramatic and the language close 
to the speech of the child. It eliminates the 
difficult past tense and omits the names of 
the speakers, for the picture and the words 
together make clear the speaker. In addition 
to fairy tales there is realistic material related 
to the child’s everyday experiences, given in 
rhythmic form. The stories and the jingles 
follow the fall program, including the festi- 
vals of Hallowe’en, Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas. The Manual has tunes for several of 
the recitative rhythms. Questions on the 
stories review the words. The Manual gives 
suggestions for active lessons and for black- 
board work. 

First READER contains folk tales, realistic 
stories, nursery rhymes. The stories fall into 
three groups: those concerned with home life 
—food and shelter; with community living— 
buying, selling and trading; with out-of-door 
activities appropriate to the spring of the 
year. 
form, with still much in the direct discourse. 
The illustrations of both texts are abundant 
and are beautifully colored. 


THE PILOT ARITHMETICS. Books 1 and 2. 272 
and 304 pp., respectively. By Harry B. 
Marsh and James H. Van Sickle. Newson 
and Company. 

Book 1 covers the work of grades 3 and 4. 
The authors have adapted all explanations and 
problems to the understanding and interests of 
the child. They have enlarged and built on 
the child’s experience. Fractions are intro- 
duced by dividing a birthday cake, addition 
by buying a school lunch. The work is care- 
fully and thoroughly graded. Book 2 for 
grades 5 and 6, has the same admirable fea- 
tures as Book 1. The methods are made as 
simple and practical as possible. Fractions 
are introduced by means of diagrams. Opera- 
tions little used in actual life are either omit- 
ted or treated briefly. Teachers’ Manual, 
Grades 1 to 4, to accompany the Pilot Arith- 
metics aims to help the teacher of grades 1 
and 2 to provide the pupils with a definite 
foundation and to help the teacher of grades 
8 and 4 to build upon this foundation. It in- 
cludes suggestions of ways to secure the chil- 
dren’s response; devices for focusing their 
attention and detailed explanation of methods. 
The drill material is arranged so as to facili- 
tate teachers in checking up pupils’ work. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO EcoNOMIcs. By Harley 
L. Lutz and Benjamin F. Stanton. 533 
pp. Row, Peterson and Company. 

The authors have adapted the fundamental 
facts of economics to the high school student’s 
understanding. They have brought out the 
duties and privileges of citizenship and have 
especially emphasized that economics is a study 
of man’s chief business,—getting a living. 
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Part I deals with the present economic order. 
Parts II, III and IV deal with the production, 
the distribution and the consumption of wealth. 
Part V deals with the problems of economic 
and social organization. Each chapter con- 
cludes with questions, exercises and subjects 
for essays and debates. 


PROGRESSIVE READINGS IN PROSE. Edited by 
Rudolph W. Chamberlain and Joseph S. G. 
Bolton. Department of English, Syracuse 
University. 376 pp. Doubleday, Page and 
Company. $2.00. : 

This book of selections is planned for the col- 
lege freshman course in rhetoric. Description 
is omitted as a form of writing because it 
occurs so frequently in the other three forms 
and so rarely at any length alone. Exposition 
is subdivided into informative prose and the 
familiar essay. Narration is subdivided into 
narratives of fact and narratives of fiction. 
While introducing modern writers and phases 
of life familiar to the student, the authors have 
also included some of the best literary types 
of the past. The selections are so arranged 
as to give a chronological survey of the ma- 
terial within the various types. Mr. Chamber- 
lain has contributed brief, suggestive essays on 
the selections. 


BospBY AND BETTY WITH THE WORKERS. By 
Katherine Elizabeth Dopp. 199 pp. Illus- 
trated. Rand McNally and Company. 

Supplementary reader for children in the 
primary grades. In this book Bobby and Betty 
are making the acquaintance of the milkman, 
the groceryman and other workers with whom 
every child has contacts. The illustrations are 
attractive. Each story concludes with a poem 
for study and play. 


SUPERVISED Stupy SPELLER. By Willard F. 
Tidyman. xii -++ 1382 pp. Tidyman 
Standard Spelling Tests. 20 pp. World 
Book Company. 

This speller for the grades is built on a scien- 
tific study of spelling vocabularies. Spelling 
as a study is admittedly neglected. Here are 
suggestions for supervision and planning of 
the spelling lesson. A pamphlet of tests based 
on the text is furnished the teacher as a means 
of measuring achievement. : 


How To TEACH PHONIcS. By Mary L. Dough- 
erty. 89 pp. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
1.20 


This text has much practical suggestion. It 
aims to supply a system of phonics useful with 
any primary reading book; to reduce phonic 
training to the minimum consistent with effici- 
ency and to help the teacher to present the 
material so that the children will realize its 
practical value. Games, word lists and drill 
devices are included. 


THE HUMANIZING OF KNOWLEDGE. By James 
Harvey Robinson. 119 pp. George H. 
Doran Company, New York. $1.50. 

To the greatest problem in modern educa- 
tion: to reorder and readjust our knowledge so 
as to get it into the current of our daily life 
and conduct, the author gives a solution and 
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exemplifies it by the book itself. A book or 
an article for the general reader must do three 
things: enlist the reader’s attention; present 
the facts and information in terms and in an 
order which he will understand and suggest 
wisely the thought, conduct and judgment of 
others, which he should make. He advocates 
good, little books of from 20,000 to 40,090 words 
that deal with the newer knowledge and our 
guesses about man and the world, e. g. the 
whole notion of evolution should be so ex- 
plained that no well-informed person would 
suppose that we are descended from monkeys. 
The author sees great hope in the Workers’ 
Education Bureau of America and its “Work- 
ers’ Bookshelf,” 476 West 24th Street, New 
York City. He has pointed out a way to win 
the age-long fight against traditional error. 


EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION. By Lalla H. 
Pickett and Duralde Boren, East Texas 
State Normal School. VIII+220 pp. 
World Book Company. $2.00. 

Every teacher in the kindergarten and the 
first grade should read this book. It outlines 
a curriculum for childhood education based 
upon projects, fully described. It shows the 
complete change in the spirit and atmosphere, 
as well as in the material and methods now 
used in our best schools. Dr. William C. Bag- 
ley says of this book, it “will meet a real need 
and promote a great cause.” In the appendix 
are lists of poems, stories, songs and games. 


METHODS IN ELEMENTARY ENGLISH. By Nell 
J. Young, Minneapolis and Frederick W. 
Memmott, Brooklyn, N. Y. 238 pp. D. 
Appleton and Company. 

This text will be of special help to the inex- 
perienced teacher, as well as suggestive to the 
experienced. The work for the first grade is 
entirely oral, consisting in establishing the sen- 
tence sense in one, two and three sentence com- 
positions. Written work begins in the second 
grade, with stress upon first steps in letter 
writing. The work for the second and third 
grades consists in reproducing stories, com- 
pleting unfinished stories, imaginative work, 
dramatization, corrective work, voice work and 
class criticism. The last 80 pages of the text 
are devoted to language games. 


LITERATURE AND LIFE. Books One, Two and 
Three. (Book Four in preparation). By 
Edwin Greenlaw, University of North 
Carolina, William H. Elson, and Christine 
M. Keck,. Grand Rapids, Mich. Illus. 
About 600 pp. ea. Scott, Foresman and 
Company. $1.80, $1.92 and $2, respec- 
tively. 

The four books provide material for an or- 
ganized course in literature for secondary 
schools, initiating the student into the spir- 
itual heritage stored up for him in books. The 
selections stress good citizenship and show the 
debt we owe to the past, the relations of human 
brotherhood and the relations between man 
and nature. The general introductions and 
those for the selections are an elementary 
treatise on how to read, on literary criticism 
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and on the service of literature to life. Notes 


‘and questions are brief and pointed. These 


texts include the various college entrance re- 
quirement studies, carefully graded and organ- - 
ized. Around these major works are grouped 
many others, so that teachers may have a 
wide choice for their courses of study. In 
these texts is a wide variety of selections, cov- 
ering all forms of writing, both verse and 
prose, with a union of the contemporary and 
the classic. Interwoven with the plan is ample 
material for high school study of the history 
of literature, both American and English. 
Each book has a biographical index of authors 
and an index of topics and special terms. 


REPORT OF THE JOINT COMMITTEE ON GRAM- 
MATICAL NOMENCLATURE. 74 pp. Pub- 
lished by the N. E. A., Washington, D. C. 
25¢e per copy. 

The study of the usages of correct speech has 
been much hampered by difficult technical 
terms and by the use in different grammars 
of unlike terms that are identical in meaning. 
This is true not only of English grammar but 
also of the grammar work in the study of a 
foreign language. To avoid this confusion of 
terms the Committee has selected for a given 
English construction the most accurate name 
that can be found and recommend that this 
term be used in all English grammars and 
grammars of all languages in which the iden- 
tical usage exists. The N. E. A., The Modern 
Language Association of America, The Ameri- 
can Philological Association and a Committee 
of the Council of Teachers of English have 
accepted the report. Part I treats of nomen- 
clature. Part II discusses and illustrates the 
nomenclature for English and for the German, 
Romance, Latin and Greek. 


CIRCLE CONSTRUCTION. By Anna B. Lentz, 
Lockart School, Pittsburgh, Pa. Illustrat- 
ed. Instruction Book of 76 pp. and three 
supplements, 50 pp. $1.50 for the set, 
with samples of the work. 


The writer viewed with interest and amaze- 
ment an art construction exhibit at the P. S. 
E. A. at Philadelphia. Here Miss Lentz of: the 
Pittsburgh public schools worked with circles. 
She thus had the necessary curves; she pro- 
duced the straight lines and the angles by di- 
viding the circle into sectors through folds and 
cuts. Very deftly did she fold and cut out 
dolls, butterflies and birds, as she demonstrated 
the simplicity of her method. In her instruc- 
tion books the work is graded and is most sug- 
gestive. The pupil may follow a copy, or more 
often will he invent a new form as he folds 
and cuts. Models shown in the pictures (al- 
most every other page consists of illustrations) 
suggest the limitless possibilities of this circle 
construction work. Teachers of primary grades 
will be delighted with her books. 





Ma used to say livin’ was like quiltin’, you 
orter keep the peace and do away with the 
scraps.—“Mrs. Wiggs.” 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


On January 7, the Board of Public Educa- , 


tion of Pittsburgh re-elected Dr. William M. 
Davidson Superintendent of Schools for an- 
other term of four years, at an annual salary 
of $12,000. The teachers of Pittsburgh pre- 
sented him a life membership in the National 
Education Association. 


E. M. BALSBAUGH, superintendent of schools, 
Lebanon, reports the contract awarded to J 
H. Greiner and Company of Lebanon for the 
new Henry Houck grade school. The new 
school will consist of 20 rooms, a large com- 
bined auditorium and gymnasium, lunch room, 
play room, kindergarten room, library—in 
short everything that makes for a splendid 
modern building. The total cost will be $275,- 
000. The building will not be ready for occu- 
pancy before September, 1925. 


ARTHUR P. MYLIN, superintendent of schools 
of Lancaster county, reports that New Holland 
Borough passed a school loan of $66,000 with 
a five to one majority. In the same county 
Upper Leacock township with an even larger 
majority voted a loan of $60,000 


F. G. SOUTHWORTH, president of the Mead- 
ville Theological School, has been tabulating 
data on the question, “Has drinking increased 
among college students since Federal Prohi- 
bition came into effect?” He has secured data 
from 274 American Colleges, representing 406,- 
162 students. The following is the result of 
his inquiry: 

COLLEGES STUDENTS 


MRE EROMEORE e565 loics.cakatygatulan 34 181,532 
oe eee ree 111 125,960 


No drinking before or since......... 16 9,929 
Marked decrease or no increase...... 261 361,421 
SGREEERE Sion asicie essence sanweesNee 13 44,741 


J. GEORGE BECHT, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, has reappointed Ernest La Place 
of Philadelphia a member of the State Coun- 
cil of Education. The two new members ap- 
pointed are Francis R. Cope of Dimmock and 
E. M. Herr of the Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, East Pittsburgh. 


DONALD MACMILLAN, 11 degrees from the 
North Pole, exchanged Christmas greetings 
with his sister and listened to Christmas carols 
by radio. How small the world is! Trite but 
true. 


J. P. McCaskery, editor emeritus of the 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, has just cele- 
brated his 86th birthday. In reply to the con- 
gratulatory letter of a friend Dr. McCaskey 
wrote: 

“Thanks for your generous good wishes on 
my completion of Trip 86 around the sun. 
Think of it!. ‘This old world goes nearly six 
hundred million miles each trip,—from birth- 
day to birthday of each one of us—one mil- 
lion six hundred miles per day of twenty-four 
hours—over eighteen miles per second of time.’ 
What are rifle balls or cannon balls, compared 
to a speed like that! We’re famous travelers, 


we children of time, and denizens of Earth. 
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But we have just begun to travel. There’s 
immortal life ahead—and through what new 
scenes and changes must we pass! The wide, 
the unbounded prospect lies before us, but 
shadows, clouds and darkness rest upon it. 
What stunning birthday thoughts they are! 
And yet these items of time and distance are 
of little account, compared with things of far 
greater moment with which spiritually, we 
have to do.” 


THE Pennsylvania Bookmen’s League con- 
template a get-together luncheon at 12.30 Wed- 
nesday, February 6, 1924, during the meeting 
of the State School Directors Association at 
Harrisburg, the same to be held in the rear 
of the main dining room of the Penn-Harris 
Hotel. 


THE dedicatory exercises of the West Lam- 
peter Vocational School were held November 3. 
J. George Becht, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction and Martin G. Brumbaugh were the 
chief speakers. Dr. Brumbaugh as Governor 
of the Commonwealth in 1917 dedicated the 
old building. Harry Houser of the class of 
1919 read a history of the school written by 
Mrs. Anne Ryder Kauffman. Besides Dr. 
Becht, the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion was represented by HuBert Eicher, Direc- 
tor of School Buildings, L. H. Dennis, Direc- 
tor of Vocational Education and H. C. Fet- 
terolf, Mrs. Anna Green and Lu Hartman of 
the Vocational Bureau. 


GENEVIEVE TRAVIS who graduated from the 
Youngsville high school in Warren county last 
June was neither absent nor tardy during the 
12 year course. The school board presented 
her with a five dollar gold piece in recognition 
of her admirable record. Miss Travis is teach- 
ing the Andrew’s Run school in Pittsfield town- 
ship this year. 


On November 15, nine high school repre- 
sentatives formed the Warren County High 
School Athletic Association. The Association 
shaped a basket-ball league with a schedule 
of games from Dec. 7 to March 29. The War- 
ren Tribune, a local newspaper, has offered a 
loving cup to be awarded each year to the 
champion team. 


JOHN G. BOwMAN, Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh and Dean Frederic L. 
Bishopp, Pitt School of Engineering; are spend- 
ing a few weeks in the Barbadoes. It is ru- 
mored that upon their return the University 
of Pittsburgh will start a most comprehensive 
scheme of expansion of the physical plant. 


GEORGE H. Reavis, Dean of the College, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, is spending the winter 
in Yuma, Arizona but expects to return to the 
University in the spring. He has been suffer- 
ing from a frontal sinus affection. 


SUPERINTENDENT Joseph F. Noonan, Maha- 
noy township, in a trenchant message to the 
Township Board early in December laid bare 
certain iniquitous and unethical practices, .and 
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made constructive recommendations for the 
elimination of unscrupulous pseudo-bosses and 
political favoritism, inequalities in salary 
schedules and other monstrous and intolerable 
conditions. As the present board of directors 
is co-operating whole-heartedly with Superin- 
tendent Noonan, there are better days in store 
for the pupils and teachers of Mahanoy town- 
ship. 


CHAUNCEY C. LIVELY, principal of the Char- 
leroi High School, was chosen a Fellow of the 
Royal Society of Arts, London. Dr. Lively 
with nine other members was elected at a 
meeting of the Royal Society on November 9, 
1923, the Earl of Crawford and Balcarres pre- 
siding. 


ON December 15 the British paid $92,000,- 
000 of their War Debt to the United States. 
The amount was deposited at the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York by J. P. Morgan and 
Co., fiscal agents of the British Government 
and was in American Liberty Bonds, chiefly 
of the second and fourth issues. 


JOHN D. Wo tcott, Librarian, United States 
Bureau of Education has chosen 10 books 
which he claims every well educated person 
should have read. They are: Ivanhoe, Sir 
Walter Scott; Les Miserables, Victor Hugo; 
Selected Essays of Macaulay; American Com- 
monwealth, Bryce; Robinson Crusoe, Defoe; 
Pilgrim’s Progress, Bunyan; Tom Sawyer, 
Mark Twain; David Copperfield, Dickens; Es- 
says by Emerson; Scarlet Letter, Hawthorne. 


THE University of Pennsylvania has received 
$500,000 from the Rockefeller Foundation and 
General Education Board on the condition that 
the University raise an equal sum, making a 
million dollars to be spent for a laboratory of 
anatomy and physiological chemistry. 


DECEMBER 17, 1923, was the twentieth birth- 
day of the motor-driven airplane. Twenty 
years ago the Wright brothers first success- 
fully demonstrated the ability of an airplane 
to fly. That first flight was 59 seconds long 
and covered a distance of 852 feet. Twenty 
years later the airplane has become a formi- 
dable implement of warfare, has crossed the 
Atlantic Ocean, made a non-stop flight across 
the United States and contemplates testing her 
wings on a polar expedition. 


A. H. MarTIN, supervising principal of West 
York, reports four school rooms and a gymna- 
sium added to the William Penn Building. The 
gymnasium is equipped for basketball, indoor 
tennis, etc. A movable stage makes it pos- 
sible to convert the gymnasium into an audi- 
torium that will accommodate 400 people. 


THE State Modern Language Association is 
carrying on its campaign for full affiliation 
with the National Federation of Modern Lan- 
guage Teachers by seeking still more subscrip- 
tions to the Modern Language Journal. At 
the reduced rate of $2.00 for the combination 
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of dues to the State Modern Language Assvo- 
ciation and subscription to the Modern Lan- 
guage Journal all back numbers of the Mod- 
ern Language Journal and of the Bulletin of 
the Association will be sent. Checks should 
be made out to Whitford H. Shelton, Treasurer 
of the Association, University of Pittsburgh. 


SUPERINTENDENT ECKLES of Homestead Pub- 
lic Schools reports that the Homestead schools 
have established a Bureau of Educational Re- 
search that will be in effect July 1, 1924, under 
the direction of Alfred Beattie from the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 


THE National Illiteracy Conference, under 
the joint auspices of the United States Bureau 
of Education, General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, the American Legion and the National 
Education Association met in Washington, D. 
C., January 11-14. Among the speakers were 
Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart, Glenn Frank, U. S. 
Senator Simeon D. Fess, Rev. Newell Dwight 
Hillis and Olive M. Jones. According to the 
last Federal census there are nearly five mil- 
lion men and women in this country who, by 
their own confession, are unable to read or 
write. If they were given the alphabet there 
would be placed in their hands the key which 
might unlock for them all knowledge, includ- 
ing art, music, literature, science, invention 
and discovery, the wisdom of all people and 
all ages. If the alphabet is withheld they 
are consigned to the merciless cast of menial 
toil with the narrow horizon of unlettered 
senses. 


THE Benjamin R. Myers School, Elkins 
Park, Philadelphia gave a very successful 
operetta on December 20 under the direction 
of J. H.,. Bartholomew. 


ELMER E. JONES, director of the school of 
education of Northwestern University, will su- 
pervise a class of American students touring 
Europe to study educational institutions. The 
class will visit the great educational centers 
of London, Brussels, Paris, Munich, Zurich 
and Rome leaving New York about June 20. 
Lectures will given on shipboard to the 
class. Northwestern University will recognize 
the work by giving three hours’ credit in edu- 
cation. 


NELLIE F.. CORNELL, principal of School 24, 
Rochester, N. Y. is 84 years old. To be an 
active worker at such an age is unusual. Miss 
Cornell has been in public school work for 62 
years and has been principal of School 24 for 
46 years. 


Mrs. MONTGOMERY WARD, widow of the 
merchant, gave $3,000,000 to “Northwestern 
University as a memorial to her husband. Fol- 
lowing Mrs. Ward’s suggestions the University 
will create a medical center to be called “Mont- 
gomery Ward Memorial” upon the McKinlock 
Memorial Campus, Chicago Avenue and Lake 
Shore Drive. 


The Call, Schuylkill Haven gave a full page 
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to the schools on November 23 as its contribu- 
tion to the work of Education Week. Articles 
of national and local educational import were 
featured. The Schuylkill Haven High School 
and seventh and eighth grades, Allan F. Bu- 
beck, Supervising Principal and Frank S. 
Keith, High School Principal, held an evening 
session of school on Thursday of Education 
Week. Parents and friends visited classes and 
saw for themselves how school is conducted 
nowadays. The public schools had 446 visitors 
during Education Week, 300 of these attended 
the special evening session. The population 
of Schuylkill Haven is 5,700 and the school 
population is 1,150. 


THE Carnegie Steel Company has put out a 
calendar for 1924 which is most original in its 
way of broadcasting the idea of safety. Each 
of the illustrations on the 13 pages of the 
calendar carries a lesson in safety, executed 
by a school pupil in some town where the 
company has a plant. The General Safety 
Committee conducted a Safety Poster Contest 
in the public and parochial schools of the mill 
communities offering cash prizes of $25, $15 
and $10 in each community. The 13 posters 
reproduced in the calendar with the portrait, 
name, age, grade and school of the artists were 
chosen from the 7,500 submitted during the 
contest. 


THE JOURNAL enjoys the weekly and month- 
ly school papers and magazines which repre- 
sent so well the real spirit and life of the 
schools of the State. Especially deserving of 
honorable mention are the Christmas covers 
of The Red and Blue, McKeesport High School; 
The Blue and White, Camp Curtin Junior High 
School, Harrisburg, Latimer Life, Latimer 
Junior High School, Pittsburgh and The Ben 
Franklin, Benjamin Franklin Junior High 
School, New Castle. 


WarREN N. NEvius for the past 5 years Di- 
rector of Christian Education in the North 
Avenue Presbyterian Church of New Rochelle, 
N. Y. has been appointed Professor of Ethics 
and English Bible in Wilson College, his work 
to begin February 1. Mr. Nevius is a gradu- 
ate of Princeton Theological Seminary. 


W. H. Hooks with the worthy record of 48 
terms as a teacher in Armstrong county to his 
credit has retired according to the provisions 
of the State School Employes’ Retirement Sys- 
tem and is raising some of the finest berries 
on the market at his farm near Hook’s Sta- 
tion. His interests as a school man are as in- 
tense as ever and he continues his attendance 
at the Armstrong County Teachers’ Institute. 


GEORGE D. STRAYER, Professor of Education- 
al Administration, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, assisted by 15 of his graduate 
students surveyed the schools of Springfield, 
Mass. in November. Among the surveyors are 
three Pennsylvanians: Fred L. Englehardt, 
assistant dean, University of Pittsburgh, for- 
merly of the Department of Public Instruc- 
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tion, Harrisburg; L. H. Wagenhorst, super- 
vising principal, Perkasie and -Anthony M. 
Goldberger, principal continuation schools, 
Pittsburgh. The report of the survey will 
deal with the administration of the schools, 
with particular reference to the relations be- 
tween the City Council and the School Commit- 
tee; with school costs and with the course of 
study. 


TERESA M. LENNEY, a teacher in the public 
schools of New Rochelle, N. Y., contributed 
the best practical lesson on highway safety 
entered in the 1922 national contest of the 
Highway Education Board. Miss Lenney’s 
lesson was taught to seventh grade pupils as 
a part of a lesson in civics. A part of her 
material was the result of actual observations 
with her class at a street crossing where 
traffic was very heavy. 


BUCKNELL University has received a gift of 
250 acres of Virginia land valued at $30,000 
from Henry J. Loftus of London. Mr. Loftus 
has given this land in memory of his late 
wife Josephine Leech Loftus whose father was 
a pioneer in canal and rail transportation in 
Pennsylvania. Mr. Loftus for many years 
has been associated with great shipping com- 
panies. 


In Stowe township school, C. G. Pierce su- 
pervising principal, 80 per cent of the chil- 
dren have parents of foreign birth. 


SINCE January the Minneapolis schools have 
in effect a regulation by which a sabbatical 
semester for study or travel is provided on half 
pay for teachers who have served in the Min- 
neapolis schools for seven years. 


AT a most exciting moment during the third 
quarter of the Lehigh-Bucknell game on Home 
Coming Day at Bucknell, a part of the tempor- 
ary grandstand collapsed injuring three people 
somewhat seriously and bruising many others. 


J. McKEEN CATTELL, Editor of School and 
Society, was elected president of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science 
at the annual meeting of the organization in 
Cincinnati, December 29. 


Wooprow WILSON has been elected president 
of the American Historical Association. 


THE Modern Language Association at its 
annual meeting at the University of Michigan 
had an enrollment of 1,500 of its 2,100 mem- 
bers. Marion LeRoy Burton, President of the 
University of Michigan, in the opening address 
dwelt upon the fact that American students 
are much more restricted in their college life 
than English and European students. He 
called attention to the fact that Princeton 
had abolished compulsory attendance at classes 
and is modifying the examination system and 
that Harvard also is liberalizing her examina- 
tion system. 


THE International Student Volunteer band 
met at Indianapolis the first week in January. 
6,000 American students and 1,400 mission- 
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What Makes A Great Teacher? 


Knowledge—Pedagogics—Personality. And the greatest of these is Personality. 


Years after the last lesson is forgotten, the personality of the teacher lives in 
the pupil’s memory. 


Personality is not always inherited; we all have individuality, which may be 
molded into something out of the ordinary by environment, fate, or ambition. 


Even the shoes we wear have their effect on our personality, for better or 
worse. Foot comfort helps to cultivate a pleasing disposition. Good shoes in- 
fluence good health. Cantilever Shoes induce happiness, a prime element is an 
attractive personality. 


Flexible—light in weight—good to look at—these shoes are a pleasure to 
wear. They give one a live step, conforming resiliently to the foot as it flexes 
naturally, both at the ball and the arch, in walking. Cantilevers support the 
hollow of the foot without restraining the muscles or the circulation. They feel 
good under the arch. 


The next time you are shopping,—may we make this suggestion to every teacher: 








Take Home a Pair of 


antilever 
Shoes 


You will like and look well in the trim oxfords, the stylish strap-pumps. 


Come and see them. 





All 
have the famous flexible arch and the wonderful comfort that have gained 
national popularity for Cantilever Shoes. 


They are sold in this state by: 


CANTILEVER STORES IN PENNSYLVANIA 


Allentown—Mayer’s Cantilever Shoe Shop, 907 
Hamilton St. 
Altoona—S. Bendheim, 1302 Eleventh Ave. 
Butler—B. C. Huselton, 102 N. Main St. 
Carlisle—P. A. Garber 
Chambersburg—Hutton’s 
Clarion—Arner’s 
Coatesville—J. H. Hershey 
Connellsville—Hooper & Long 
Easton—Horace Mayer, 427 Northampton St. 
Erie—Weschler Co. 
Greensburg—Royer’s 
Greenville—N. N. Moss Co. 
Harrisburg—Cantilever Shoe Shop, 
St. (2nd floor) 
Homestead—H. L. Little’s Shoe Store 
Honesdale—Sonner’s Boot Shop 
Huntingdon—J. H. Westbrook & Son 
Johnstown—E. Zang 
Kittanning—King Foreman Shoe Co. 
Lancaster—Boyd’s, 5 E. King St. 
Latrobe—Murray & Dunn 
Lewistown—Kemp Boot Shop, 4 Valley St. 
McDonald—Maurice H. Levison 
McKeesport—Wm. F. Sullivan 
Meadville—A. I. Eldred 


26 N. 3rd 


New Castle—Cantilever 
Washington St. 
New Kensington—Miller Bros., 

Oil City—Levi & Co. 

Osceola Mills—F. Hirsch & Son 

Philadelphia—Cantilever Shoe Shop, 1300 Wal- 
nut St. 

Pittsburgh—Rosenbaum Co. 

Pittston—The Brown Shoe House 

Punxsutawney—J. B. Eberhart, Co. 

Reading—S. S. Schweriner, 432 Penn Square 

Rochester—Morris Barnett & Son 

Sayre—H. C. Carl 

Scottdale—M. Miller & Bro. 

Scranton—Lewis & Reilly , 

Shamokin—B. Hirsch, 416 E. Independence St. 

Sharon—Smith & Co. 

Tyrone—McConahy Shoe Co., W. 10th St. 

Uniontown—Royer’s 

Warren—Redding Shoe Co. 

Washington—Magerum & Campbell, 28 N. 
Main St. 

Wilkes-Barre—Martin F. Murray, 30 S. Main St. 

Wilkinsburg—J. G. Anderson & Son, 918 Wood St. 

Williamsport—John B. Irvin 

York—S. Grumbacher & Son “The Bon Ton” 


Shoe Shop, 229 E. 
964 Fifth Ave. 
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Regrets Pay No Debts 


The Educators Beneficial Association 


Home Office: LANCASTER, PA. 


A MUTUAL SICKNESS AND ACCIDENT 
ASSOCIATION FOR TEACHERS ONLY 


Protects Your Most Valuable Asset—The Time You Spend in the 
School Room. Pays for ALL DISEASES Common to Both 
Sexes. It is Conducted by School Men of High 
Repute and is Endorsed by Leading Edu- 
cators Everywhere. 


BENEFITS PAID, more than $240,000.00 
ASSETS, more than $80,000.00 


ANNUAL DUES, $12.00 


Payable in Quarterly Installments 


The work of this Association among teachers is well known all over 
the State of Pennsylvania, but we will gladly send you further particulars. 
Why not let us tell you the whole story? WRITE TODAY. You will be 
under no obligations. 
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aries and foreign students assembled, made it 
the “largest student gathering ever held in 
the United States.” A “youth movement” 
similar to the recent movement in Europe was 
inaugurated to preserve the country’s youth 
from the prevalent materialistic ideas. 


J. GEoRGE BecHT, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, has appointed the following com- 
mittee to make a study of American history 
books used in the schools of Pennsylvania: 
Charles A. Coulomb, District Superintendent 
of Philadelphia; Charles E. Dickey, Superin- 
tendent of Allegheny county; C. H. Garwood, 
Superintendent of Schools, Harrisburg; H. M. 
J. Klein, Franklin and Marshall College, 
Lancaster; Albert Cook Meyers of Philadel- 
phia; Attorney S. R. McClure, Pittsburgh and 
Helen B. Trimble, East Stroudsburg State 
Normal School, East Stroudsburg. 


BisHop FrRANcIS J. MCCONNELL of Pitts- 
burgh addressed the students at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago on January 13 and 20. 


OLIVE M. Jongs, President of the N. E. A. 
is planning a series of Patriotic Pilgrimages 
to points of historic and patriotic interest 
in the vicinity ty Washington to be conducted 
during the N. A. Convention, June 30-July 
4, Each eilginiaes will be in charge of a 
committee including a teacher from the Wash- 
ington schools, a teacher from a state having 
historical or geographical connection with the 
place itself and teachers from at least two 
other states. 


Owen D. Evans, Assistant Director Voca- 
tional Bureau, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, in charge of Continuation Schools, has 
accepted work with the National Transporta- 
tion Institute, Washington, D. C. He will pre- 
pare material for publication dealing with vo- 
cational education, continuation schools and 
educational guidance. His salary is $6,500 
and, in addition, he will have the privilege of 
teaching for six weeks in the summer session 
of Columbia University. 





OBITUARIES 


George W. Phillips, first principal of Central 
High School, Scranton, and later city super- 
intendent of schools for many years, died De- 
cember 4. 


J. S. N. Waring, for many years principal 
of the Downingtown Industrial School for col- 
ored boys, died December 29. 


William Alden Mason, Director of Art Edu- 
cation in the schools of Philadelphia for more 
than 30 years died December 23, at the age 
of 69. Mr. Mason did distinctive work as an 
author, poet and astronomer in addition to his 
service as an artist and educator. He has 


done educational work in Massachusetts, Ohio 
and Pennsylvania. Mr. Mason was the first 


February, 1924 


president of the Art Teachers Association of 
Philadelphia. He was a member of many 
cultural and educational organizations includ- 
ing the University Museum, Eastern Arts As- 
sociation, Schoolmen’s Club and The Academy 
of Fine Arts. He published a History of the 
Art of Writing in 1920. 


Noah B. Seip, for many years a Berks 
county teacher, died January 4, aged 79 years. 


Anna Pechin, a teacher in Upper Merion 
township, died at her Port Kennedy home 
January 4 following an operation for appendi- 
citis. 

CHARLES ALBRIGHT, superintendent of the 
schools of York county, died suddenly at his 
home in Hanover on January 7 from an acute 
attack of neuralgia of the heart. Mr. Al- 
bright was 50 years old. He graduated from 
the State Normal School at Shippensburg in 
1895. He did able work as principal of the 
Spring Grove High School and as principal 
of the Hanover Street grade school. He later 
became a member of the faculty of the Han- 
over High School, teaching mathematics and 
science. In 1915 he was appointed assistant 
superintendent of county schools and served 
in this capacity under the late Charles W. 
Stine for seven years. On April 11, 1923, 
Mr. Albright was elected county superinten- 
dent by the school directors of York county. 
His educational work in York county has been 
characterized by able, conscientious effort and 











worth while results. 
GIVE 
wes 


fours 


Complete Series of Spring and Summer 
Tours—Escorted or Independent. 

Popular Tours Series—Fares ranging 
from $395up. Liberal choice of routes. 


Annual Summer Cruise 
Around the 


MEDITERRANEAN 


by splendid new Cunard-Anchor Liner, 
TUSCANIA— July 3 to September 2. 
Superb Itinerary—Moderate Fares. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


585 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK 245 Broadway 

















SPECI ALISTS TEACHERS WANTED—College Graduates only, except 
in vocational fields. No elementary school positions. Fill the better 
places only. All States. Get details. 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 





— — ODEON BLDG.,ST.LOUIS,M9 
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CONTRIBUTORS’ COLUMN 

Gifford Pinchot, Governor of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, is the author of the 
address “Better Schools” appearing in this 
issue of the JOURNAL. He is classified in Who’s 
Who as “forester.” He has been one of the 
pioneer workers in forest protection in the 
United States. He studied forestry in Europe 
and in 1892 began the first systematic forest 
work in the United States at Biltmore, N. C. 
He has done further able work in this line on 
the National Forest Commission 1896, and in 
the Forest Service of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture 1898 to 1910. Some 
of the many things he has done as a “forester” 
are acting as Professor of Forestry at Yale, as 
Commissioner of forestry for Pennsylvania and 
as Inspector of the forests of the Philippine 
Islands. In November, 1922, Pennsylvania 
elected Gifford Pinchot, forester, Governor of 
the Commonwealth. 


Mary E. Kenney, author of “Launching Stu- 
dent Participation in Government” is head of 
the Department of History and Social Science 
in the Corry High School. She holds the de- 
gree A. M. from Syracuse University and con- 
fided the fact that her “other publications” are 
carefully laid away with memories of college 
days. Her interests are largely centered in 
her department and the field of extra-curricu- 
lar activities. If you want to know what those 
extra-curricular activities are in Corry High 
School just read Miss Kenney’s article in this 
issue of the JOURNAL. 


Edwin Erle Sparks, whose article “A Per- 
nicious Fallacy” appears in this JOURNAL, ad- 
mits that he studied law for one forenoon but 
finding it was not going to furnish him the 
wherewithal for his noonday meal he aban- 
doned it, later taking up the more lucrative 
profession of teaching. Dr. Sparks received 
his first-degree from Ohio State University. 
He’ taught several years in that state before 
he accepted the principalship of the “preps” at 
Pennsylvania State College. Five years later 
he became associated with the University of 
Chicago as Professor of American History and 
Dean of University College. At the end of 
13 years he returned to Pennsylvania State 
College, this time as President. After 12 suc- 
cessful years of executive work he retired to 
resume his work as a teacher of American his- 
tory. Since retiring he has written 2 volumes 
of his “Worth-while Series” and a reminiscent 
volume “The Boy.” Dr. Sparks is the author 
of 10 books on American history. 





“An apple a day keeps the doctor away.” A 
question a day keeps the dry rot away. A good 
laugh a day keep the wrinkles away.—Public 
Service. 








CALENDAR 
5, Association of School Board Secre- 
taries, Harrisburg 
6 and 7, Pennsylvania State School Di- 
rectors Association, Harrisburg 


Feb. 
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WE alone since 
ihe World War 
have been preseni- 
ed Iniernaiional 
Exposition Gold 
Medal awards 
covering our 
eniire line of 





RIMINI MANS MUTI TICO RS 


INSIST On Our Ma- 


jeYials when you 
wani the besi' = 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON 
COMPANY 


SANDUSKY: OHIO ~NEW YORK 








POETRY 

GLIMPSES—A National Anthology of Secondary 
$1.05 per copy School Verse, 1923 __ 
21 states—52 pupils—50 pages 
THE GLEAM—A em eo _, — 
odern poetry—Standar oetry 
<8 per year edited for classroom use. 
Student V erse 


PAUL S. NICKERSON, Editor, Middleboro, Mass. 

















9, First meeting of the 1924 Executive 
Council of the P. S. E. A., Harrisburg 
9, Metropolitan Arts Association, Read- 


ing 
13-16, Sixteenth Annual Meeting, Penn- 
sylvania State Conference on Social 
Welfare, Wilkes-Barre 
16, Anthracite Arts 
Wilkes-Barre 
17-23, National Better Speech Week 
23-28, N. E. A. Department of Super- 
intendence, Chicago 
March 8, Central Arts Association, York 
April 10-12, Eleventh Annual Schoolmen’s 
Week Sessions, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia 
11-12, State Normal School Conference, 


Association, 


Indiana 

26, Education Association of Western 
Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh. Theme: 
Curriculum Making. Secretary, 
Charles W. Hunt, University of Pitts- 
burgh 


27-May 4, Boys’ Week 
May 4-11, Music Week 
11, Mother’s Day 
18, International Good Will Day 
June 14, Flag Day 
29-July 5, National Education Associa- 
tion Convention, Washington, D. C. 














TEACHERS for SCHOOLS 
SCHOOLS for TEACHERS Great Opportunities 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Inc. for Advancement 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., 1530 Chestnut St. 
D. H. Cook, Gen. Mgr. 


or 
ens PA., 1201 House Bldg., 
7m: 


A reliable Teachers’ Agency is the 
most modern, surestand business- 


wel pp a like way for the progressive teach- 
Syracuse, N. Y., 301-2 Post Standard Bldg., er to secure the advancement he 
Helen Houghton, Sec’y. or she deserves. 


Northampton, Mass., 34 Masonic Bldg., 
Ruby M. Tuthill, Mgr. 
Indi.napolis, Ind., 1401 Nat’l City Bank Bldg., No Enrollment Fee 

Bale Heston, Seey- No Charge to Employers 

No charge to teachers till elected—Service free to 


Schools—Many TEACHERS WANTED for choice rm zs P 
positions. Our connection with Pennsylvania 


school work covering forty years en- 
ables us to give high class service to 


MAN Y GOOD TEACHING both teachers and school officials. 
POSITIONS STILL OPEN CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


eet nner N. J., Del., Md. and N. Y. Free en- JOHN S. ARNOLD, Manager 


202 WALNUT ST., HARRISBURG, PA. 








MODERN TEACHERS BUREAU 
1002 Market St. Philadelphia 

















Outline of Health Lessons to Supplement Your Health Program 


This outline includes stories, games, object talks, rhymes, patterns for hand- 
work and suggested methods for correlating health with other school subjects. 
PHILA. INTER-STATE DAIRY COUNCIL, PITTSBURGH DIST. DAIRY COUNCIL, 

1211 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 503 Nixon Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 




















TEACHERS 


PAG & 
FREE REGISTRATION JOINING ALL OFFICES 




















CHICAGO INNEAPOLIS 
Before April First, 64 E.Van Buren St. Globe Bldg. 
After April First, 64 E. Jackson Blvd. KANS AS CIT, M 0. 
Flatiron Bldg. ae ne 7 
BALTIMOR! COLUMBUS,0. 
211N. Calvert St. We place 8E. Long St. 


PITTSBURG PA. 7e@chers — SPOKANE, WASH. 
$130 Jenkins Arcade Everywhere Cham. of Comm. Bldg. 











| Ww Teach 
WANTED coi'summecWork 


Would You Like to Travel All Summer Long—engaged in a work that capitalizes your teach- 


ing experience and offers unusual financial returns? 


One of the country’s old and well established business houses, with a nation-wide organization, will 
have openings for nearly 100 women teachers this Spring and Summer. These positions are paying 


other teachers from 
$200 to $400 A MONTH 


Applicants must have had two years college or normal school training, three years of teaching experi- 
ence, and be between 25 and 40 years of age and in good health. Positions will be filled in the order 
applications are received, with preference to those of highest qualifications who can work longest. Give 
age, education and experience in your first letter. 


Address Dept. P. V. 5, S. J. GILLFILLAN, Garland Bld., Chicago, Illinois 
eee eee eg oesesesesr 
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Better Service ® 
=~ 1923-4 =Z —— : : — 

= A New Building : = —— —— —=——_ Cafalogs = 

Extending through anentire city block Now is the time to order addiGonal equip- for Complete School Equipment 

eras ment that you have found lacking after oper- 

Giving 100% ating your schools for a few months and 


WY Coleen dlelele Space before starting the latter half of the year C2Chemi 


cultural Equipment 
cal Equipment 


G—Physics and Chemistry Equip- 
ment 
L—Lanterns and Slides 


: Within a short time you will need: 
Complete Modern Equipment Programs and Invitations, Diplomas, 
>, > 7 2 - 
Ample Fa ; Examination Pape r and Blue Books 5E—General School Supplies 
and har rina that will Prompt service is assured since the Fall rush is past D—Diplomas 
t t e s » pm > | » s s 
Sona your order: NOW P—Programs and Invitation 
Send Your Order Now or Secure Catalogs NOW 


3 Xe | —_—- 
"CA Sign of Quality WEL cHe O74 Mark of Service 
EL 


_W. ve Welch Manufacturing Company 


Manufacturers Importers and Exporters of Scientific 2d 


1516 Orleans Str reet and School Supplies ee = ==. Chicago, IIl..U.S.A. 








The Palmer Method Penmanship Plan 


recognizes the teacher who is in constant personal touch with her pupils as the POTENTIAL VITALIZING POWER 
IN HANDWRITING REFORM. 
Teachers cannot teach what they do not know. The teacher in the Rural School who has qualified in and follows exactly the 


PALMER METHOD PLAN 


is obtaining the same astonishingly good results in easily executed plain-as-print handwriting as the teacher in the graded 
city school who has also qualified. 

Any teacher can qualify in one school year as an inspirational and highly successful teacher of PRACTICAL PEN- 
MANSHIP. OUR NORMAL COURSE IN PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP is offered free to all teachers whose 
— are supplied with Palmer Method Textbooks. 

f you are not familiar with the FASCINATING PALMER METHOD PLAN OF TEACHING GOOD HAND- 
WRITING. write immediately to our nearest office for information. 
THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
55 Fifth Ave. 2128 Calumet Ave. Pittock Bldg. 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. Portland, Ore. 














SERVICE IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS AND SCHOOL OFFICIALS 


We maintain the largest teacher placement work in the United States 
under one management (under the direction of E. E. Olp, 28 E. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago) 


FISK TEACHERS AGENCY, 28 E Jackson Blvd., Chicago. Affiliated offices in principal cities. 

AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU, Chicago Temple, Chicago. Exclusively for college and university 
teachers. 

NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Southern Building, Washington. THE EVANSTON (ILL.) OFFICE 
specializes in public school work. 

EDUCATION SERVICE, 1254 Amsterdam Ave., New York. THE CHICAGO OFFICE, 19 S. LASALLE 
ST., makes a specialty of public school work, including administrative and departmental work, 
also such positions as business managers and purchasing agents for schools, registrars, private sec- 
retaries, cafeteria directors and trained nurses. The Chicago Office is also headquarters for many 
other forms of service to teachers and school officials. 


You are cordially invited to make our parlor-room office at the Congress Hotel, Chicago your head- 
quarters for conferences or for mail during the meeting of the Department of Superintendence, February 
24-28. Free stenographic service to school officials. 
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Send 
for this 


FREE 
Book 


if you are 
interested 

in 
Summer 
Work 


A’SSUMMER 
PROPOSITION 


to teachers 


Exchange Your Leisure This 
Vacation for a Profitable 
Summer of Travel 
Unusual Advantage with 
Agreeable Associates 





Women teachers wanted to travel during the sum- 
mer vacation. Salary to start, with all railroad fare 
paid. Interesting work along school lines offering splen- 
did chance to travel; business training and good in- 
come assured. Those who can start earliest and work 
longest given preference. Pleasant summer territory 

open. Several teachers last summer averaged $500 
for their summer vacation. This may lead toa suc- 
cessful permanent business career for you. 
FREE BOOKLE If interested, write for our 
free 20-page booklet, de- 
scriptive of the Weedon Company its work, its person- 
— and its opportunities, together with our personal 
etter. 


Give full particulars concerning age, education and 
time you can start work, in first letter. Address Dept. 5 





The S. L. WEEDON COMPANY 
7016 Euclid Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 













TEACH HISTORY 
WITH NEW 


McCONNEL MAPS 
SET NO. 3 tapnor thud 


United States History and the geography of 
every continent, and a map of the world. 
These maps are accurate and clear, each one 
full size and free from small corner inserts. 
Forty-two maps, 44 x 32 inches, edges bound 
in muslin. Price, with adjustable steel stand 
or folding wall bracket <..4.0+ 5 <.lses. <2 $38.00 


SET NO. 26 Early European His- 


tory. 42 maps, 52 x 


BOMB BES Ooo ot eae ene eee $58.00 
SET NO. 27. enter, 
AORES TR Wabi Seascooter ee $58.00 


FREE EXAMINATION 

With ten sets and over 100 single maps McConnel Map 
Service is complete. Satisfaction i is guaranteed or mon- 
ey refunded. After 30 years’ experience we have 
scrapped all our old plates and have produced the fin- 
est maps made. 

FREE BOOKLET Send for 15 page descriptive Book- 
let listing all maps singly and insets. Address Dept. S. 


McCONNEL 
SCHOOL MAP CO. 


213 Institute Place Chicago 
“Most Widely Used School Maps in America”’ 











WHAT MANY TEACHERS KNOW 


Thousands of teachers find that 

Pupils Outlines for Home Study 
make their teaching more effective. 
Over a Million Copies Have Been 
Sold. Are they not worthy of a trial 
in your classes? 
American, Ancient, Mediaeval and Mod- 
ern History, The Great War, Arithmetic, 
Botany, Geography, Grammar, Physics, 
Physiology. Price 20 cents each, with liberal 
discounts when ordered in quantity. 


Jennings Publishing Co., Inc., Box 17, Brooklyn, N.Y. 




















A Big Saving for Schools : 


Jewelry at Wholesale Prices 


J. F. AppLe Co., LANCASTER, Pa. 


Makers of Standard Rings, Pins, Seals, Medals, 
Emblems, Prize Cups and Novelties of all kinds 
for Schools, Colleges, Fraternities, Societies and 
Clubs. 

Write for catalog, also special designs 


and prices. 
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S efficient in all respects, non-breakable and 
operated by a Universal Motor adapted to 
any and all electric currents. It is provided 

with nine feet of Underwriter’s Lamp Cord made 
fast to a Universal Plug ready to attach to any 
convenient lamp socket. Is complete and ready 
for use. Will be sent by Parcel Post to any part 
of the United States, packed in a neat carton box. 
Guaranteed against any and all mechanical de- 
fects and to clean blackboard erasers to your 
entire satisfaction or money refunded. Price 
$32.50. 

We are sure you will agree with us that every 

Successful and Modern School will not be with- 
out this little Aristocrat. 


THE NEW SIMPLEX HAND OPERATED 
ERASER CLEANER 


Thoroughly efficient and satisfactory device for 
schools which do not have electric current. Satis- 
faction in every respect guaranteed. Price, $28.00. 


The LITTLE GIANT 
BLACKBOARD ERASER CLEANER 








RAN 











S = SSa_ 





Dept. S. 14 E. Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 


Manufactured by 
JAMES LYNN COMPANY 


ILLINOIS 






































Whenever Mental Strain ol 
Depression Is Felt 


it is most refreshing and invigorating 
to sip a glass of cool water, containing 
a teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


The phosphates so necessary to brain 
power are supplied in an effective and 
agreeable form. Non-alcoholic, free from 
habit-forming drugs, and immediately 
beneficial. 


Sold by Druggists 








teaches children the 
value of using good tools! 
Over 2,000 Public Schools alone use 
Gluey exclusively. 
Send 10 cents for Big, Handy Tube 


THE COMMERCIAL PASTE COMPANY 





Columbus, Ohio 
Address Dept. 107, please 














Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R.I. 
Z-47 5-18 
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BRIGHAM AND McFARLANE’S 


ESSENTIALS OF GEOGRAPHY 
Revised Edition 


By Apert Perry BricHam, A.M., Sc.D., Professor of 

Geology, Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y., and 

Cuar.es T. McFarane, Ph.D., Professor of Geography, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


UTTING geography into life and life into geog- 

P raphy is the outstanding content feature of the 

Brigham and McFarlane Geographies. These 

books present a remarkably full and vivid treatment 

of industrial and commercial life, and give up-to-date 
information of changes wrought by the war. 

The work that men do in all parts of the world; 
the way in which their physical environment has deter- 
mined and influenced this work; the growth of com- 
merce and the shaping of transportation routes by 
means of valleys, rivers, lakes, harbors; the tremendous 
importance of agriculture as the basal industry of 
human life; the study of climate not simply as an at- 
mosphere condition but as a direct influence on the 
work we do and the manner in which we live; these 
are some of the ways in which these books give a 
realistic, impressive presentation of the human side 
of geography. s 

In their wealth of beautiful pictures Brigham and 
McFarlane lead all other geographies. The excellent 
quality of paper gives the half-tones a rich brilliancy 
unusual in text-books. 
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